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For the Companion, 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. R. Housekeeper. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT, 


t 
1] 
| 

Ellen Ramsey was the daughter of the junior 
partner of a prosperous importing firm in New 
York City, who was the “‘purchaser” for the firm. 
As much of his time was spent in Europe, he was 
separated from his only child many 
months in the year. 

His wife had died when Ellen was 
but five years of age. Her place had 
been well supplied by Mr. Ramsey’s 
sister, a maiden lady, who took the 
little motherless girl to her heart and 
home, and never allowed her to feel 
her mother’s loss. 

But when Ellen was about twelve 
years of age Aunt Eva also died, and 
after that Mr. Ramsey could find no 
home for his daughter that seemed 
to him more safe and suitable than 
a boarding - school. For eighteen 
months, therefore, she had been a 
pupil at Roselands Seminary, and, 
except the always present grief of 
separation from her father, whom she 
loved with all the concentrated ardor 
of her affectionate young heart, Ellen 
had no complaint to make against 
fortune. 

As has been said, she was more 
than ordinarily gifted by nature, hoth 
in beauty of person and in quickness 
of intellect; and both her aunt and 
her father had sought to fix in her 
mind their own good principles and 
high sense of honor. In this they 
had not been disappointed, for though 
petted her whole life through, Ellen 

had not been spoiled. 

And now the reader can judge 
somewhat of the feelings of the young 
girl as she read the following letter, 
received by her the morning after the 
events detailed in the preceding chap- 
ter. 

“My NELLY BLy,—I am so fortunate 
as to be able to spend Thanksgiving Day 
in New York, and it seems to me that the day will | 
be very much more of a Thanksgiving Day to me | 
if I can spend it in a lady’s society. Now among 
all the ladies of my acquaintance, I am sure that I 
prefer my own dear Nelly Bly. There’s a declara- 
tion of love for you! So, young woman, it is now 
my intention to be at the New York Central Depot, 
next Wednesday, at 6 P. M., and you can imagine 
how surprised I shall be, if a flaxen-haired damsel, in 
a fur-trimmed overcoat and jockey hat, should leave | 
the incoming train then due, and salute me with the 
ejaculation, ‘My own—own papa!’ | 

“If such an event should happen, I think she will | 
be glad to know, that she has been invited to accom- 

yany me on Thanksgiving Day to a dinner-party at | 
Mrs. Grover’s, where, I have no doubt, she will see | 
many friends. Besides this, I have some little plans 
in store, for passing the time on Friday and Saturday. 

“Afterwards will come the long, quiet Sunday 
which we can spend together, and which, I hope, will 
help my little girl to go back to her school duties on 
Monday morning feeling more than ever sure, that 
though her father can so seldom indulge himself with 
her society, yet he loves her as dearly as any father 
ever loved daughter. 

“Now, my dear, I am aware of the fact that, though 
the parent proposes, the teacher disposes. For this 
reason I shall send by the mail that brings you this, 
a request to your preceptress, that she will acquiesce 
in this little plan of mine. This I am sure she will 
do unless there are good reasons to the contrary, in 
which case, my Nelly, we poor subordinates must ac- 
cept the decision, and render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s; —— ourselves by the antici- 
pation of a longer and still jollier holiday at Christ- 


mas,—only a month off. God’s blessing on my darling, 
from Her affectionate father, 


C. H. RAMSEY.” 

Ellen had carried her letter to her room, shared 
by her with Lilah Fenton, and having read it, she 
flung herself on her knees by her bed, and burying 
her face in her arms, burst into a wild fit of pas- 
sionate weeping. Just then Delilah entered the 
room, closed the door, and actually laid her hand 
upon Ellen’s shoulder before the weeping girl was 
aware of her presence. 

‘*‘What in the world is the matter, Nell ? 
you had bad news? Is your father sick ?” 

Ellen thrust the letter into her friend’s hands. 





| 
| 


Have 


“Read that,” she sobbed, ‘‘and see if I haven’t | 
Oh! I can’t—can’t—can’t bear such 


cause to cry. 
a disappointment !” 


Lilah read the letter, while Ellen still sobbed 


bitterly. 


“What are you crying about? Don’t you want 


” 


to go? You will have a splendid time. 
“Want to go?” cried Ellen, indignantly. 


| son in the world, as I told you then, why you 


“] 


No pupil on Schneider’s list is to be 


er is discovered. 
ist, and it’s your fault, Lilah. 


Or if 


| out if I can who does deserve it. 


, 


“Of course you know your own business best,” | t 


should rather think I did. I’m crying because I| that he would have nothing to say to me. I | said, she walked very softly; without any noise 
can’t go. Don’t you know what Miss French said | wouldn’t do such a thing for a million worlds.’ 
yesterday ? 
allowed a holiday until the girl that stole the let- | Delilah said, with a shrug of her shoulders. ‘The Louisa. 


jor rustle at all. We paid very little attention at 


he time. I believe we both thought it was Miss 


We have been talking it over, but can 


My name you know is on his | thing could be managed if you chose to risk it. I | neither of us remember who was missing among 
Why—why did | know if I had a chance for such a good time, I | the girls in the parlor when we went back. Miss 
| you persuade me to buy that foolish sugar toy, | wouldn’t give it up without trying to secure it.” 
when I told you I had no money with me! 


Louisa was not, however, for she was reading 


“T do mean to try,” cried Ellen, vehemently ; | aloud an article in a newspaper when we went in.” 


you had only paid for it the next day when I gave | ‘‘I mean to try to save myself, and all the rest of 
you the money to do so, I should not have been | the girls, punishment we don’t deserve, and find | firms a suspicion that I have had ever since yester- 
concerned in this miserable affair at all.” 


‘Do you know that what you have said con- 


I mean to com- | day ?” Lilah said, dropping her voice into a mys- 


terious undertone. ‘I happened to 
see a girl come out of the school-room 


alone, just before the retiring bell 
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sounded, but it was a week or more 
I saw distinctly that she had a 
waterproof circular around her, but 
her head was not covered. She was 
near enough so that I recognized her 
—and it was Edith Lippincott.” 


ago. 





A little cry of nervous excitement 
burst from Ellen. “Why, she is the 
very girl I thought of myself, but 
Lizzie said she was sure it was not 
Edith; O Lilah! Do you think it was 
—but there, I ought not to say such a 
thing,—there is no proof at all against 
her.” 

“She has a black waterproof circu- 
lar,” said Delilah. 

“And so has Lizzie Dick, and so 
have you, and so have many other 
girls. That would be no proof.” 

“No,—not by itself, perhaps,—but 
taken with other things. She is tall, 
the tallest girl in the school.” 

“She is no taller than you are, or 
Miss Louisa, and not much taller than 
Marth Di Angeli,” said Ellen, thought- 
fully. 

Lile answered with a laugh. “Why, 
Marth’s name is not on the list, Miss 
Louisa was in the parlor, and surely 
you can’t accuse me—the ‘Elephant’ 
—of walking noiselessly, when it is 
the standing joke of the school that 
my tread shakes the house.” 

Ellen smiled faintly at her compan- 
ion’s jest. ‘And there isn’t another 








“It’s very ungenerous in you to talk that way 
about it,” said Delilah, looking hurt and offended ; 
“T would not have urged you to buy the thing if 
you hadn’t said you wanted it, and as I was to be 
in town again the next morning, there was no rea- 


should not gratify yourself. Such a mere nothing 
it was, too! Only ten cents! As to my not pay- 
ing for it the next day, you know that was a pure 
accident; it was so easy to forget such a trifle; 
you can’t think I wanted to keep your money ?” 
‘Don’t be silly, Lilah. Iam in no mood for non- 
sense now. I suppose there is no one to blame but 
| myself; for I broke the rules, and deserve to be 
| punished. But oh! not such a dreadful punish- 
ment as this, for such a little—little offence.” 

**You don’t mean to say that you think Miss 
French won’t let you go if she gets a letter from 
your father asking permission for you ?” 

“T know she won’t,” sobbed Ellen. ‘Don’t you 
| know how particular she is about always keeping 

| her word? And she is awfully wrought up by 
| this affair. She won’t have mercy upon any 
of us.” 
“Then I’d go without asking her,” said Lilah. 
“Tf your own father tells you to come to a cer- 
tain place at a certain time, there is no teacher, or 
any one else, who has a right to interfere. Go 
| without asking her. Then she won’t break her 
| precious word. You can tell your father all about 

it when you get to New York, and he’ll make mat- 
| ters smooth for you when you come back. I’li 

help you to get off in the afternoon train, and she 

need not know about it until you are gone.” 
| Ellen’s big blue eyes gazed at her tempter in 
amazement. 

**How little you know my father! You think 
because he is so fond of me, and writes such pleas- 
ant letters, that he will let me do anything I 
please. Why, he is more particular than twenty 
Miss French’s. He will think it is awful for me 
to have gone in debt, and he will say it is just as 


mence this very day, and get every teacher and 
every servant in this house, and every pupil too, 
to help me. I know we can find out who the 
guilty one is. I have too much at stake not to do 
my best to save myself. You think it is the city, 
and the dinner-party, and all that, that I care for, 
but I don’t mind losing them one-half—no, not 
one-quarter—so much as I do mind not seeing papa. 
I haven’t seen him but once since he came back 
from Europe last August, and if I miss this 
chance, I shall not see him until Christmas; and 
in January he is going over to France again to be 
gone another long three months. O my papa! my 
papa! I must see you or I shall die.” 

Lilah Fenton’s stolid face was moved from its 
customary composure during this outburst from 
her companion, but whether by sympathy, indig- 
nation, or from some other emotion, no observer 
could have known. She was silent for some 
moments, while Ellen was sobbing violently with 
her face hidden on the bed. At last she said, in 
her slow way,— 

“You say you have been 
find out who took the letter. 
one of the girls ?” 

“A little,” Ellen replied, as she raised her head, 
endeavoring to regain her composure; ‘‘but I have 


thinking of a plan to 
Do you suspect any 


girlin the school we can call tall, is 
there ?” she asked. 

“No. There isn’t a girl in the school, 
except those mentioned, any taller than you are 
yourself.” 

“The person I saw was a full head taller than 
Tam,” said Ellen, positively; “she was quite as 
tall as you are.” 

“Or Edith Lippincott,” added Lile; and then 
she continued. ‘There is yet another reason for 
suspecting her; we Anow that she owes Schneider 
a large amount, for we heard him dunning her. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Of course I do, but that was a month ago, and 
she promised him then that she would pay him 
early in November.” 

“Promising is one thing, and paying is another,” 
sneered Delilah. ‘Breaking a promise of that kind 
wouldn’t give her any trouble. We all know she 
is a nobody, and is kept in the school by Miss 
French out of charity. She is mean and close, 
too, and it isn’t likely she would ever pay her 
debts if she wasn’t compelled to.” 

“She is stingy and disagreeable, I know,” said 
Ellen; “I can’t abide her, but all the same we 
must be just. I never knew her to be guilty of 
anything worse than meanness and ill-temper, so 
I won’t think she is a thief without I have proof 
of it. There is Lizzie Dick going with Kate Hum- 

phrey to the gymnasium,” and Ellen sprang to her 














no right to say who it is. But this I can say: Liz- 
zie Dick and I on that Thursday evening, just be- 
fore the retiring bell sounded, crossed the hall 
from the parlor to the dining-room to get a drink 
of water. While we were in the dining-room, 
with the door wide open, we saw some one come 
out of the school-room, close the door quietly, 
and walk without any perceptible sound toward 
the staircase. I suppose the girl, or whoever it 
was, went upstairs, but it was so dark we could not 
see clearly. The only light was what was given 
by the turned-down lamp on the dining-room table. 
The hall and staircase were quite dark.” 

“Could you distinguish the figure? Have you 
any idea what the person looked like?” ques- 





wrong to break the rules for ten cents as it would | 


be for a hundred dollars; and soitis. If I were 


to do what you say, and go to him without my | tall, and looked as if she had a waterproof circu- 
teacher’s leave, he would be so shocked and angry | lar thrown over her head and shoulders, and, as I | a day too long, if I am not careful.” 


tioned Lilah, eagerly. 
Elien shook her head. 


| ‘Very little. She was 


feet, as she caught sight of the figures that passed 
the window. “I am going, too; I want to tell 
Dick all that we have been talking about. I shall 
be back in a little while,” and without waiting for 
a reply, Ellen ran from the room. 

Delilah followed her to the door, closed it, and 
turned the key in the lock. Then she went to the 
one window of the room, and lowered the shade, 
not, however, until she had seen the slowly saun- 
tering Kate and Lizzie joined by Ellen. 

Miss Fenton’s next act was to seat herself upon 
a hassock, deliberately unlace one of her high kid 
boots, and remove it from her foot. Then from 
out the shoe she drew a light yellow, crumpled 
envelope with a blue stamp upon the left-hand cor- 
ner, and from it took a letter. 

She looked at it doubtfully, hesitatingly. “TI 
must destroy it,” she murmured; “TI shal! keep ‘t 


Then 
coments. 


1 and over its 
“Yes; here is Kate Humphrey’s name. 


I was pretty sure I should find it here, though she 


he opened it, ran her eye 


és so high and mighty; alinost as virtuous as Nell 
She is only down for a twenty- 
but, as Neil says, that is just as bad in Miss 
if it were dollars. I 
vuess Vil copy the list of names, and then destroy 
the letter. Miss Ramsey,” she 

sneer, “will have t » smarter than’ she thinks 
she is to bring the theft She'll tind 
that even a simpleton has some sense.’ 


She opened her desk, which stood beside Ellen 


lL unsey herself. 
live, 
t hundred 


French's eyes as 


continued with a 





home to me. 


, 


Ramsey’s on the one little table the room = con- 
tained, and taking out pencil and paper, com- 
menced to copy the list of names, and the amount 
against each. She had not completed the task 
when she heard a quick step in the passage out- 
side. A hand tried the door, and finding it fast- 
ened, rattled it impatiently, while Ellen Ramsey’s 
voice cried,— 

“It is I, Lile; open the door, quick; I’ve some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Slow-witted and slow-motioned Lile Fenton was 
frustrated by the unexpected interruption. She 
hurriedly put the letter into the envelope, and 
lirust it into her pocket. ‘Then closing her desk, 
she hastily turned the key in it, and opened the 
door. 

“Tadid not expect you back so soon,” she said. 
“Twas just going to dress,” and she glanced at 
the shoe that was lying on the floor, and then at 
her unshod foot. 
again in a moment,” said 
Ellen; ‘IT only wanted to teli you that Kate Ilum- 
phrey has obtained another clew to the thief. She 
has a button which the housemaid picked up on 


“T shall leave you 


Miss French’s platform when she was sweeping 
It looks like 
a button off of a waterproof cloak, and Kate says 


the school-room yesterday morning. 


she is going to examine every waterproof cloak in 
the establishment to find a place for that stray 
button.” 

What comment Delilah would have made upon 
this piece of information cannot be told, for a tap 
at their half-opened door was followed immediate- 
ly by the appearance of Miss Louisa French. 

“My sister begs that Miss Fenton and Miss 
Ramsey will join her at once in the school-room.” 

The teacher passed on, and they heard her deliv- 
ering a similar 
other pupils. 


message several 
The girls gazed at each other with 
eager, excited eyes. 


at the rooms of 


“What can she want with us?” half-whispered 
Delilah. 

Perhaps it is to tell us that the thief has been 
discove red,” rc plied Ellen. 

Delilah was too busy relacing her shoe to make 
That task finished, the two 
descended together to the school-room, 


any further remarks. 


(To be continued.) 
4S 
WINTER IS PAST. 


Winter is past; the heart of Nature warms 

Beneath the wreeks of unresisted storms; 

Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen, 

The southern slopes are fringed with tender green, 
Oo, W. Holmes. 

+> 


For the Companion, 
SCARED. 


near at hand, T am reminded of a 
somewhat amusing event, in which I was an actor 
when | was a boy, and which T think I will describe 
somewhat in detail forthe readers of the Companion. 

I lived in the country, in what was ealled a 
neighborhood.” 
of ut and industrious, 
working hard on their farms during the week, and 
going religiously to church every Sunday. 

It had 
Raster with rather more of religious ceremony than 
is the practice in most rural neighborhoods. There 
wis a little white frame church to which most of the 


As Easter is 


“good 
rhe people in it were, the majority 
least, 


i 


them well-meaning 


become 2 custom in the town to observe 


families for miles around came on Easter Sunday, 
for a special service of praise and prayer. It was 
always prettily decorated, and our country choir sang 
its very best, and the good rector gave one of his 
inmost enrefully prepared sermons, 

After chureh we all went home in the most decor- 
ous manner, and there partook of a dinner in which 
eggs appeared, served in every conceivable way. But 
we boys had but little appetite for them, for we were 
generally surfeited with ¢ 
dawned, 


‘gus before Easter Sunday 

It was the custom for all the boys in the neighbor- 
hood to at some appointed place in the 
woods on the Saturday night before Easter, and there 
cook and eat How the originated I 
don’t know, and now I question somewhat whether it 
was quite judicious in our parents to allow it. Never- 
theless, the of 
given, and the place selected for eating our eggs was 
some Wild and little frequented locality, with sur- 
roundings suggestive of wild beasts and robbers and 


assemble 


eggs. 


custom 


t} 


consent the parents was generally 


robbers’ caves, for some of us had had the misfortune 
to read dime novels, and our vouthful imaginations 
were foolishly excited thereby. 

The 
sions of mirth and entertainment of the most inno 
cent kind. Each brought 


eggs, and I’ve no doubt 





» eve-eating assemblies were, however, ocea 
boy from ten to a dozen 
that some of us imperilled 
our digestive organs by trying to eat every egg we 
brought. 

Skillets were taken with us r frying and poach 
ing purposes, and pots for boiling. We also, I re 
member, wrapped egys in pieces of wet brown paper, 
and roasted the of our roaring tire, 
thereby rendering them, I am sure, untit for anybody 
to cat these affairs a fascinating 
flavor of freedom that made the : frving 
pan and pots and brown paper sweet to our tastes. 





them im coals 


There was about 


| 


It is of my last participation in one of these 
cating revels that I write. I was then fifteen years 
old. My brother Jeff 
given us each a dozen eggs, and father had said we 
might remain out until ten o'clock. 


99. 
ege 


u 
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The boys assembled in large numbers that night. 
Jef and I carried our eggs, salt, pepper, butter and 
crackers in an iron dinner-pot, designed for use after 
we reached the scene of the feast. We all met at a 
place in the woods known as Downey’s Forks, so 
culled because the main road here branched out in 
several directions. 

An exceedingly acrimonious and thoroughly disa- 
greeable old woman, named Miss Matilda Downey, 
lived on a fine farm near the forks of the road. Miss 
Matilda had a mortal antipathy to boys. An unrea- 
sonable and unjust hatred it was, I am sure, for the 
boys in our neighborhood, so far as I know, had never 
done her any harm, but had, indeed, been of use to 
her in various ways. Gratitude was not one of Miss 
Matilda’s few virtues. She was never known to be 
grateful for anything. 


Once, when we boys had assembled to the number | 


of ten and chopped her winter firewood for her; in- 
stead of giving us a supper, she handed each of us a 
piece of stale bread and the eighth part of a thin, 
small dried-apple pie, with the remark that she 
“wa’n’t goin’ to have her kitchen all cluttered up by 
a passel of dirty boys.” 

Wood-choppings were frequent in the neighbor- 
hood, even among well-to-do people, and they always 
ended with a nice supper and a party in the evening, 


to which all the girls came, if they had not already | 


met and spent the day quilting or sewing carpet rags. 

Miss Matilda was a very well-to-do woman, with a 
nice house, and had invited us to come and chop her 
wood for her. “But,’’ she said, “boys ought to thiak 
of something besides stuffin’ themselves and goin’ to 
play-parties.” 

Of course we were indignant, and did what we 
ought not to have done, and that was, we made a 
small—a very small—heap of our pie and bread, and 
left it on Miss Downey's doorstep. 

For this she never forgave us, although she did not 
hesitate at any time to call on some one of us when 
she wanted a favor done. 

It was after dark when we boys, twenty-eight in 
number, passed Miss Matilda’s home on the night of 
our egg-eating party. 

Her barn stood near the road, and just as we came 
in front of it, the door opened and out ran a very 
handsome and spirited young snow-white filly, for 
which Miss Matilda had paid a large sum. 
great pride in the beautiful colt, for she was a pro- 
nounced lover of horses. After the filly, and in swift 
pursuit, came Miss Matilda, a tin lantern in her hand. 

“Why, you tribe of young scamps!’’ she cried, 
when she saw us. ‘Where you goin’, sneakin’ along 
like this? Some of you run after that mare of mine! 
She pushed the door open with her head. 
some of you! Ill give a fried cake to the one that 
eatehes her!” 

Notwithstanding the munificence of this offer, none 
of the boys ran after the filly. Indeed, it was useless 
to do so, for the animal had already disappeared 
down the road. 

“What!” shrieked Miss Downey. 
of you go? 


*You won’t any 
A purty lot of young rascals you are! 
Out for no good, Pll be bound! Folks had better lock 
their hen-roosts, I should say! Be off from here now, 
or I'll turn my dogs on you!” 

Her dogs, of which she kept two, were as ugly and 
cross-grained as their mistress, and her threat sent 
us down the road in hot haste. When a quarter of a 
mile distant, we could see a light in motion across the 


distant fields, and concluded that Miss Matilda had | 


gone in search of her filly, for which she seemed to 
have more affection than for any human being in the 
world. 

The place we had selected for our festivities was a 
cave two miles from Downey’s Forks. The cave 
was «new discovery in the neighborhood, and vari- 
ous conjectures were rife as to its probable history. 
We had never held our egg carnival in it, and the 
iden of doing so had a charming tinge of romance 
and possible adventure for us. Several of us believed 
in our secret souls that the cave had once been the 
rendezvous of a band of robbers; nay, some believed 
that robbers still came to it, and that a careful search 
might reveal hidden booty. 

There were farm hands in the neighborhood who 
declared that the cave was haunted, and said that 
strange lights had been seen in the vicinity and 
strange noises had been heard. A wild beast of some 
unknown kind had been killing sheep and pigs in the 
neighborhood, and it was said that strange footprints 
had been seen near the cave. 

Phe cave was at the top of a high bluff overlooking 
a little stream called Goose Creek. 
but little frequented. 
cave a rough trail was made, so that the summit of 
the bluff could be reached by parties on horseback. 

rhe cave was, after 


It was a locality 





ull, a very ordinary cave. 
Was not more than seventy-tive feet in length, and at 
the end of it there was a great room-like cavity more 
than fifty feet in height. Diverging from the main 
entrance were two tunnel-like excavations each about 
forty feet in length, and small, low chambers were at 
the end of these side tunnels. 

But the summit of the bluff was a_ wild-looking 
place at night, and when we boys climbed up the 
rocky bluff-side and entered the cave we huddled 
pretty close together, and did not laugh very much. 

On the way up we had, in boyish fashion, given our- 
selves such suggestive names as Daring Dick, Red- 
handed Bill, Two-Fingered Jack, Roy the Rover, 
Bloody Tom, and so on. 

My own awe-inspiring name was Death-Dealing 
Dan, while brother Jeff stood shivering in the cave 
under the name of Fearless Frank. 
would have been a more apt cognomen. 

We had carried sticks and brush into the cave dur 
ing the previous day, and after a roaring fire had been 
built we grew braver and more boisterous. Death- 
Dealing Dan dared to look behind him into a dark 
corner; Bloody Tom let go the clutch he had had on 
the arm of his brother, Chief of the Pawpaws; while 
Red-Handed Bill screwed up courage to speak above 
a whisper. 

ty-and-by we got brave. 
Woe, woe to thet 
crosses the path of Death-Dealing Dan this ni 


wonderfully 
snecred T, “who's afraid? 


“Pooh!” 






She took | 


Hurry up, 


But after the discovery of the | 


It | 


Frightened Jeff 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Yes! * roared Rob the 


sword and my right arm shall share the victory 


yes!’ 


Rover, “my good 


” 


| ye are, brave men and true! ye do me honor to sup 
| with me!” 

“Nobly said, good friend! I fear no” 

| “Hush! what’s that? Stop your noise 
Bloody Tom. ‘Do you hear it?” 

The “brave men and true” huddled close together; 
dead stillness reigned ina moment. Then there was 
a noise near the entrance to the cave. We stared out 
| into the darkness, and suddenly a light-colored object 

became partly visible in the darkness. 

“Oh my goodness!” Fearless Frank; 
“it’s that varmint! It’s a bear, or a panther! Oh! 
oh!” 

ted-Handed Bill grasped my arm in frantic terror. 
The object came a little nearer, and we could see it, 
white and tall, and two gleaming spots that looked 
like dull coals. 
| “A spook!” screamed Daring Dick, and he actually 
fell, face-downward, in his fright. 

The “spook” halted. Then Tommy Hall, a plucky 
little fellow of thirteen years, had courage enough to 
cry out, “Say, boys, let’s egg it! 
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exclaimed 


screeched 


Who cares what it 
Come on! The.e’s so many of us, I aint afraid!” 

Our eggs were in little piles around the fire. In an 
instant a perfect volley of them were fired at the 
dread object. It turned and ran, and we followed, 
pelting it with eggs. It was soon out of sight. We 
went back to the cave, but most of our eggs were 
gone. There were not more than two dozen left. 

Fearless Frank was just saying he hadn’t been a 
mite scared, and Daring Dick had stopped the chatter- 
ing of his teeth and was saying, “Neither was I; I 
knew all along”—— 

He stopped. 


i 


| 

| coming towards us. 

; came the light. 
Terror reigned again. 


No sound was heard, but on 


Again little Tommy Hall 
inspired us with courage and opened a way of escape. 

| “Egg it, boys! egg it! whatever it is! 
we got left!” 





Give it all 


We did so. The rest of our eggs went whizzing | 


into the darkness, and I’m sure every one of them 
struck, in a different place,—Miss Matilda Downey ! 
| But Miss Matilda did not retreat. She stood her 
ground most valiantly, and when our ammunition was 
jexhausted, she advanced so that the light of our 
| fire showed us who and what she was. You may be 
sure then that we were anxious and almost as fright- 
ened as though she had been a robber. Her face and 
arms and garments were smeared with the streaming 
| yolks and whites of the eggs we had thrown. 
ller rage was something never to be forgotten by 
those who saw and felt it. 
nud courageous woman. 


She was a very muscular 
Seizing a long, green hickory 
stick from the ground, she sereamed out,— 
“Oh, Pll pay you for this, you young villains!’ 
“We—we—thought you was a—a—rob—robber, 
| stammered I. 
| “Tll show you what I am! Don’t tell me any of 
| your lies! You knew me! I know you did it on pur- 
| pose, and Pll have you all arrested! I thought you 
were out robbing hen-roosts, and now I know it! But 
” 


| 
ro 
| I’ll pay you up 
| Without further ado Miss Matilda began laying 
about het with the hickory; and every blow hit some 
one. Daring Dick and Fearless Frank were howl- 
ing with pain before six blows had fallen. A hurried 
retreat was made to the darkest corner of the cham- 


ber, but Miss Matilda was after us like an avenging | 


demon. Half of the boys were screaming with pain 
before we had made a frantic rush for the entrance to 
the cave. Out we ran with Miss Matilda after us. 
Our pots, pans and kettles were left behind, as we 
raced and rolled down the steep bluff side, scratching 
and bruising ourselves in our flight. 

Jeff and I reached home in a sadly demoralized con- 
dition. Jeff had fallen three times, and his nose was 
| swollen and bleeding. My back ached from the effect 

of Miss Downey’s blows. 
face scratched. Both of us had lost our hats. Our 
parents and sisters were up, and laughed themselves 
hoarse over our appearance. 

Bright and early the next morning came Miss ’Tilda 
to our house, the spirit of revenge and hatred high 
within her. 





She wore the very dress she had worn the night be- 
fore, and had not washed a single stain from it or from 
her face. Jeff and I believed she had daubed on a 
fresh supply to make out a stronger case againstus. 

“I want you to see jest how T was treated,” she 
said to father. ‘Aint La purty-lookin’ thing? Aint 
I any claim to damages? And jest come out and 
look at my mare 


> 


We all went out. There stood our ghost of the 
night before, the snow. white filly, stained and smeared 
| with the contents of the broken eggs. 

“Could she look any wuss if she’d rolled and wal. 
lered in the whites and yallers of eggs?’’ asked Miss 
Matilda. 

No one was inclined to disagree with this assertion. 
She looked like a monstrous four-legged omelet. The 
yolk of an egg had effectually closed one eye; another 
had filled her ear and dried there; her tail was matted, 
her mane dangled in stiff streaks on her neck. 

“I’m goin’ to have big damages for this!” cried 
| Miss Matilda, as she completed the harmony of the 
picture by plumping herself on the egg-bespattered 
horse. “I know every boy engaged in this outrage. 
and I’m goin’ to ride just so that every one of their 
| parents can see how I’ve been treated. And a pretty 

sight I am to go out on Easter Sunday morning!” 

How she was met by the other parents [ never 
knew, but I am not aware that she got any damages. 
| And this was my last attendance upen egg-gatherings 
at Easter. My father never after this gave his con- 
sent that my younger brothers should indulge in such 
entertainments. 


” 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
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WHat Tact Dip.—Blessed are the peacemakers; 
but he who would gain that blessing must possess the 
tact which speaks the fitting word at the right time. 

While Henry Clay and William Gaston were mem- 
bers of Congress they not unfrequently met in impor- 
tant debates. One of these oratorical contests 
sulted in mutual alienation, and for vears “the 
man from Kentucky” searcely spoke to “the 
man from North Carolina.” 


re- 
gentle- 


gentle- 


A light from the outer world was | 


My clothes were torn, my | 
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Forty years after that debate the two great men met 
at the dinner-table of Mr. Seaton, one of the editors 


us younger. Mother had “Well spoken!” cried Fearless Frank. “Brave men | of the National Intelligencer, then the most influer 


tial of journals, because it was high-toned, | 
minded and cultured. It was a newspaper for states- 
men, and its editorials were State papers. When that 
race diminished, and the brilliant paragraph drove out 
the stately and instructive editorial, the National In- 
telligencer ceased to exist. 

Mr. Seaton noticed that his distinguished guests, 
|now old men, were disposed to be very dignified 
| towards each other. While casting about in his own 
mind for an explanation of their mutual reserve, hie 
recalled the long-forgotten oratorical contest between 
the two statesmen. 

“Task you gentlemen to drink to this sentiment,” 
said he; “Friendship in marble, enmities in dust.” 

The two old men shook hands, and from that hour 
were warm friends. The editor’s tact reunited them. 


proud. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER. 


A sweeter note through the forest ring 
And a softer strain from the living things 

That murmur and croon their drowsy tune 
| In the light of the yellow paschal moon, 


*Tis the Easter-tide, and far and near 

The signs of the Summer's life appear ; 
The shadows cold, on the greening wold, 
Are the shadows of soft clouds, lined with ; 








| 
The blue on the hills is a deeper blue, 
And the golden sunlight slanting through 
The long, close lines of bearded pines, 
Never has shone as now it shines. 
Nature is fair as a growing boy, 
Her face o’erflushed with radiant joy; 
Like purple wine her garlands shin 
Through the leaves of the wild wistaria vine. 





Oh, many a soul, this Easter morn, 
Toa new, glad sense of life is born, 
| And the lilies fair, that seent the air, 
Lie thick on the Spirit's altar stair, 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 












| For the Companion. 


| 
WHARF RATS. 
By a “wharf rat’? [do not mean an animal of the 
genus rattus ; at least, not a four-legged one, but one 
of that peculiar species of the genus homo which in- 
| fests the wharves, piers, docks and ships of great 
maritime cities, such as New York and Brooklyn. 

Let me make haste to say, too, that I am not now 
speaking of sailors, stevedores, *longshoremen, or 
any of the water men or wharf men who labor by 
day at loading or unloading vessels, but of quite an 
other class of men—human vermin that comes forth 
ouly by night to rob, pillage and loot unguarded ves- 
sels. 

rhe census-taker never reaches these wharf folks. 
Hlow many there are of them no one knows exactly. 
On conjecture, I should say that there are hundreds 
of them in New York and Brooklyn. 

They are all of them thieves and the children of 
thieves. Their ideas of what is right and wrong are 
very queer, and I do not suppose that any respectable 
boy or girl could understand three words out of a 

| dozen of their language, for they speak a mixture of 
sea phrases and thieves’ slang, which often proves 
quite as unintelligible as Sanscrit would be to us of 
the Harbor police and patrols. 

Many of the old wharves on E 
City, are, somewhere in their sl 


| 
| 
| 





st River, New York 
ny recesses, perma 
nently inhabited by these “rats,’”? who have their 
“hoard” of stolen articles hidden away in these re- 
pulsive places, where not even the patrols care to 
follow them. Some of these ‘“rat-holes” have—when 
new wharves are put in—at times been uncovered, 
showing that several persons have had their abode in 
| a single “hole,” far back behind the spiling and other 
timbers. They come forth by means of boats on the 
| water-side, though sometimes a secret passage com- 
municates with disreputable houses, inhabited by the 
low classes of the city population. 

Moonless nights, in dull or stormy weather, are the 
seasons when the “rats” come forth. Then, having 
watched some vessel to see how it can best be robbed, 
their black boats emerge from under the still blacker 
timbers, and they steal out, with noiseless strokes of 
their oars. But few vessels are left wholly unguarded, 
and so silently and quickly do these rogues approach 
and climb up the side, that the watch is often taken 

| completely by surprise. 

A blow on. the head settles his case,—for the time, 
at least,—and the rats then ransack the vessel, steal- 
ing everything of value which they can carry off in 
their boats. Apparently they have but little hesita- 

| tion in killing the man who is on the watch, or any 
other of the crew who makes resistance. They carry 
knives and usually pistols, though they dislike to use 
| these latter, lest the reports come to the ears of the 
| Harbor patrols, who are moving about every night in 
| their steam launch and boats, quite as silently as the 
“rats” themselves. 

Some desperate fights now and then come off be- 

tween the patrols and the “rats.” 

| An associate of mine was, not very long ago, 
wounded in an encounter of this sort. The patrol-boat 
}in which he was serving, was pulling along in the 
shadow of the wharves, one dark night, when was 
discerned the outline of a low, deep-laden boat in 
front of them, heading under the wharf, scarcely 
| twenty feet away. 

“Boat ahoy!” exclaimed my friend; and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth, when a pistol flashed, 
and a bullet struck him just over the collar bone, 
hardly an inch to the left side of the large veins. He 
tell partly overboard, but the officers with him pulled 
him into the boat, and then gave chase aiter the 
“rats’” boat, which had at once veered off and tried 
to escape. 

The patrol-boat gained on the thieves, who, seeing 
that they were likely to be caught, again fired at the 
officers. The latter returned the fire from their own 
revolvers, and a battle raged for some moments—till 
| three of the ‘‘rats’’ were shot. 
| The patrols then seized the boat, and handcuffed 
| the other two villains. The thieves had in their boat 

















| sacks of coffee, stolen of course from some ship in 
the harbor. 

Equally ugly fights sometimes come off between 
the “rats” and the crews of vessels which they board. 
A few years ago three of the most desperate river 

| thieves in New York Harbor were badly beaten by 


a 
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captain and his mate, the most notorious of the three ‘ 
seceiving a wound which proved fatal. The brig Mar- 
garite lay off Pier 27 East River, and these three 
“rats” from the purlieus of Jackson Street, on the 
river, determined to board and rob her. They be- 
longed to a nest of scoundrels known as the Mosquito 
Fleet. 

Having stolen covertly on board the brig, they were 
overhauling the captain’s trunk when its owner 
awoke, and springing suddenly from his bed, struck 
the man nearest him a blow that felled him to the 
cabin floor. Fastened in the ceiling near the chart | 
rolls was an old cutlass. This he snatched down; 
but his first blow with this weapon fell short of its 
aim, and the uninterrupted impetus almost turned 
him about. Before he could give a second stroke, he 
was shot in the shoulder, and the other two “rats” 
sprang upon him. 

Fortunately, by this time the mate, who was sleep- 
ing just forward of the after bulkhead, was aroused. 
He was a raw-boned, lithe-limbed sailor, and made 
short work of the men attacking his superior officer. 
With only his fists he drove them to the companion- 
way, and took the pistol from one of them. 

Meantime, the man on the floor had escaped to the 
deck, cast off the boat, and lay waiting for his com- 
panions to follow. 

This man, while he was covering the retreat of his 
companions, was shot by the captain. The night was 
very dark, and the thieves made for the Long Island 
shore. Before they had gone far, however, the man 
shot fainted from loss of blood, and in order to lighten 
the boat, he was heartlessly thrown overboard, 

The shock of the cold waters, however, brought 
him to his senses again, and he begged piteously to be 
taken aboard, a request that was finally acceded to. | 

Before the boat reached the shore, however, the | 
man died, and was again thrown overboard. He came | 
to the surface some days later at the foot of Stanton | 
Street. 

There is probably no other class of men about New 
York who know as much about the harbor, and keep | 
as close a watch on all the shipping in port, as do 
these wharf rogues; yet they themselves are rarely 
or never seen, and only appear out at night. 

Probably, too, no men know so much of the hydro 
graphy of the harbor,—the tides and the exact time 
of the ebb and flow of the same, both at neap and 
spring, and also the variation caused by the weather 
outside the bay. For this knowledge is often a mat 
ter of life and death to them, as will be seen from the 
following incident which came under the narrator’s 
notice. 

A boat’s crew of river-thieves, having baffled the 
police-boat, ran under an East River pier and hid 
themselves and their booty in its uttermost recesses. 
The tide was half-flood, and previous experience had 
proved to them that, even when high water was 
reached, there was still a space of four, and possibly 
five, feet between the water-line and upper rafters. 

But they left out of their calculations a very im- 
portant factor. This was the conjunction of the tide 
with a heavy gale. They forgot that stormy and con- 
tinuous south-easterly winds serve to increase, just as 
north-westerlies serve to depress, the tides in this 
neighborhood. They judged by the high-water mark, 
which can easily be read on the sides of a pier, that 
the tide was half-flood. In reality, owing to the gale 
which had prevailed for many hours, the mark, “‘half- 
flood,” had been attained by the raging waters in 
about an hour and a half instead of three hours after 
low water occurred, which itself had been unusually 
high. 

The result was that before it was high water their 
boat was knocking against the upper rafters and 
cross-beams. The danger of their situation having 
now become plain, the three men took off their 
clothes, and, forsaking their boat, made a bold dash 
for the opening at the end of the wharf. 

There was a still lower place to pass before this 
could be accomplished, however, and owing to the 
swash which always prevails under a wharf when a 
heavy sea is running in the river, it was necessary to 
dive under this, a feat which two succeeded in per- 
forming. The third, however, probably came up too 
soon, and was, no doubt, pounded to death against 
the rafters; for when found later on by some Fulton 
Market fishermen, the body was terribly bruised. 
The remains of the boat and its contents—hardware 
—were captured by the police at next low water. 

My own most lively experience—one which caused 
some merriment among my associates at the time, 
and procured for me the sobriquet of “the Snaker”— 
with the “rats,” occurred as the finale of a long 
watchful effort on my part, to catch a noted thief, 
whom his companions, on account of his cunning and 
the sharpness of his eyes in the night, had named 
“Micky the Mink.” 

He was a little, wiry, dark-faced rogue; and his 
eyes were not unlike those of the animal after which 
he was nicknamed. 

Rascality seemed to agree with his physical nature ; 
for he was the most alert rascal, and had the hardest 
muscles, of any person I ever tried to hold. I was 
at work nearly ten months before I caught him, and 
I had watched for him for at least thirty entire 
nights, first and last. 

















I knew of him, and I sometimes caught fugitive | 


glimpses of his active form on dark nights; but I 


never got a good square look at him until the night | 


on which I succeeded in capturing him. 

He was a born-and-bred ruffian, and a thief to the 
backbone. Although he often stole out to vessels in 
the harbor, his specialty at this time was thieving 
from the piers and wharves where goods were stowed ; 
and he had a most insidious trick of cutting, or saw- 
ing, a hole up through the floor, or deck, of a wharf, 
from a boat underneath. 

Operating in this way, at dead of night, he often 
succeeded in obtaining a large amount of plunder, 
and is said to have stolen in a single night four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of ready-made clothing, that was 
packed in large trunks, ready for shipment. 

But liquors were his favorite booty. Obtaining in- 
formation where barrels, casks and tierces of spirits, 
or wines, were placed in warehouses on the piers, this 
criminal with his boat and cask would come be- 
neath, in the night, and bore a hole up through both 
the flooring and the bottoms of the liquor-barrels; 
then with a bit of tubing he would empty these into 
his own cask below. 

Oil, too, he used to get in the same way, and some- 








times grain. If nothing better offered, he was not 
above opening a hole up into a potato-bin, at those 
piers where vegetables are loaded. 

Where he lived, or where he stowed his booty, was | 
not known; but, in a general way, his operations were 
marked; he was a pest of the worst color, and I de- 
termined to catch him. 

The few glimpses which I had of him were caught 
from off the pier heads,—just as he was going under 
in his boat, or getting off in the darkness. 

When a young man, some years before entering on 
my duties as a patrol, Thad spent two years in Kan- 
sas and Colorado with an uncle who was in the stock- 
raising line. From the cow-boys I had picked up the 
trick of casting the lariat—not with any great skill, 
but tolerably well, enough to noose a steer’s head, if 
he were not running too fast. 

It now came into my mind to try the effect of a 
lasso on “Micky the Mink,” for that seemed to be 
about the only chance I ever had with him—as he 
stole out, or crept back under some wharf, in his 
boat. 

I had an old lasso, a genuine hard-braided hide line, 
which I had brought home from the West with me. I 
got it out, oiled it, and practised, at times, in a back 
yard on posts and kegs, to get my hand in again. 
Then I began taking the lariat out with me nights, 
while I was on the watch for my man. 

But it was more than six months before I even got 
a glimpse of him again, although, from reports, I 
knew that he was still alive and busy. Yet he seemed 
always to elude me, either from chance or instinct. 

Time ran on till February of the following winter, | 
when at last one night, or rather about two in the 
morning, as I was going my rounds, I stepped out on 
a pier where, that afternoon, « brig from the South | 
had been unloading a cargo of oranges and banana | 
bunches. 

It was rather foggy, damp and dark; and 
I moved slowly and very cautiously round 
the wharf-house, along by 
the edge of the outer tim- 
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bers and posts—peeking in the shadow, and stopping | 
occasionally, to peer about and listen. 


Suddenly my ear caught the muffled sound of asaw, | 


down unde: the wharf! ‘Aha, I’m on your track at 
last,” thought I, with a thrill of exultation; for I 
felt very sure that it was “the Mink,” and no one 
else. 

I kept quiet, and listened, marking the spot whence 
the low grating noise issued. It ceased after a time, 
and I crept forward to the end of the pier, overlook- | 
ing the water, which at this stage of the tide was 
about ten feet below where I stood. I got my lariat. 

After at least half an hour had passed, I heard a 
low splashing, and the scarcely audible bump of a! 
boat’s nose against the wharf timbers underneath; 
and I was able to judge by these slight noises in what 
direction the boat was working out from under the | 
pier. 

Presently it poked out in sight, moving very slowly ; 
and from behind the hawser post where I stood, I 
made out the form of aman. As the boat issued from 
under the wharf, the man stood up, paddle in hand, 
| to look round—so that his head was not more than 
| five or six feet below me. 

With a twirl of the lariat I landed a slip-noose over 
his head, and yanked! 

What a yell he gave! though I didn’t give him time 
| to get it fairly out. I settled back, and hauled, hand | 

over hand! and before he could so much as drop his 
| paddle, I had him up to the string-piece of the wharf 
| —kicking, and trying to squeal! 
| YJ held fast, and now he dropped his paddle, and 

drew a knife, making wild efforts to cut the line. I 

thought he would certainly do it! but I had all I could 
|do to hold him. Three or four times, he hit the line 
| with his knife; but it was a hard-hide line; and the 
string-piece was in his way. 

Ina moment or two the choking began to ted on his 
strength. I could have landed him on the wharf, I 

| think; but with that knife in his hand, and the char- 
| acter he bore, I was not anxious to do so at once; and 
so whistled for help. 

In a moment or two, a brother officer came running 
down to the pier; and we then landed Micky on deck. 
He was pretty limp at first; but before we got him to 

| the station-house, he caught his wind again, and 
struggled desperately to get free, cursing like a demon. 

After securing him, we went back, and picked up 


} 
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work for a “rat;” for these fellows find ways to dis- 
pose of their plunder. 

But Micky didn’t have the pleasure of selling or 
eating those bananas. He entered the State service, 
without pay, four days later; and he has not yet left 
it. SERGEANT B. L. CUMMINGS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EASTER PEACE, 


We never know till the Easter-tide 

How many a hope we thought had died 
In some storm of grief, like a tender leaf, 
Has but lain awhile in slumber brief, 


To wake as the strains of the Easter hymn 
Steal through the arches, vast and dim, 

Of that temple of grace, the heart of the race, 
Held in the dear God’s close embrace. 


Let peace to-day in our hearts be born, 
Peace, in the light of the Easter morn; 
The peace that begins when Heaven wins 

ur Wayward souls from their choicest sins! 
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For the Companion, 


TORPEDOES IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


Of all the appliances by which explosives have been 
adapted to naval warfare, submarine mines and boats 
—commonly called ‘torpedoes’ —are the most destruc 
tive and terrifying in their effects upon an enemy’s 
ships. 

The name torpedo was first bestowed upon a sub- 
marine boat armed with a heavy charge of gunpow- 
der by Robert Fulton, the idea coming from the fan- 
cied resemblance of this newly invented engine to the 
torpedo, or electric eel, which, as is well known, pos- 










RATS. 


sesses the power to paralyze its prey with a single 


shock from its natural battery. 


Fulton, however, was not the original inventor of 
torpedoes. That honor is due to David Bushnell, of 
Connecticut (born at Saybrook 1742; graduated from 
Yale College 1775). Bushnell devoted his entire life 
to working out this idea of marine warfare. He in- 
vented a number of submarine mines and boats which 
were tested, and proved partially successful. This 
was during the latter part of the Revolutionary War 
and the years which followed the peace of 1783. 

That Washington favored this system of warfare is 
a fact of some significance, since it was commonly de- 
nounced then and since, both in Europe and America, 
as “an outrageous and barbarous mode of warfare.” 
He seems to have thought, as do the foremost mili- 
tary men of to-day, that war being cruelty at best, 
the more destructively it can be waged, the better, be- 
cause the sooner bringing peace. 

Fulton’s submarine batteries and torpedoes were 
not viewed with very much favor in his day, although, 
mainly through the favor of Mr. Pitt, he received the 
sum of fifteen thousand pounds for his invention from 
the English Government. 

During the Civil War in this country, the Confed- 
erates, having no navy for the defence of their ports 
and rivers, were early driven to the use of submarine 
mines and torpedoes. Those first used in 1862 were 
clumsy affairs, being mainly the erratic devices of in- 
dividual enthusiasts, who put up powder in old steam 
boilers, and even in lager-beer kegs, with various 
kinds of fuses for firing them. 

The effectiveness of some of these engines directed 
attention to the torpedo system throughout the South. 
Some of them were intended to be exploded by con- 
tact, or “primer” fuses; others by chemical action, or 
by wires connected with electric batteries on shore. 
Later in the war a regular torpedo service was or- 
ganized at Richmond. Hundreds of engines of de- 
struction, some of them very ingeniously devised, 


the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, as well as in the Missis- 
sippi and other Western rivers. 


our navy but too truly records. Seven ponderous 


by them. 





his boat. It had six bunches cf green bananas in it, 


| worth about four dollars apiece; a very fair night’s | war, the skill in the use of torpedoes which they dis 


played in Is4, the operations of the United States 
navy would have beew almost paralyzed 

A fairly well-managed torpedo may prove quite as 
| efficient in war as a mammoth iron-clad, built at a 
cost of three million dollars, since the former is fully 
able to send the latter to the bottom in one minute of 
time. 

Three catastrophes to our fleet from torpedoes 
during the last year of the war stand out in memora- 
ble prominence. On the 4th of May, 1864, a joint 
expedition of the land and naval forces of the Gov- 
ernment was made up the James River, for the pur- 
pose of occupying City Point and Bermuda Hundred, 
and thence coiperating with the army under Gen. 
Grant for the capture of Richmond. The naval por- 
tion of the expedition consisted of twelve vessels, 
| among them the Commodore Jones, a large and heav- 
j ily armed gun-boat. Every precaution then known 

was taken to guard against torpedoes, which were 
reported to have been placed at various points in the 
river. 

On the 6th of May the fleet was proceeding slowly 
and cautiously forward, dragging and sweeping the 
entire channel, the Jones being in advance of the 
other vessels, 

At Deep Bottom a negro cautiously hailed the ves- 
sels from the shore, and gave information that large 
torpedoes were planted in the channel close at hand. 
-With considerable excitement, he kept asserting that 
“dat ar vessel,” pointing to the Jones, “was clus ober 
dem.” 

A signal was at once made to the Jones from the 
flag-ship to stop, and then to back water. Scareely had 
the signal been observed and the order given to buck, 
when a heavy explosion shook the earth, and the huge 
gunboat was seen to be lifted bodily into the air 
high that the skirmishers on the bank say that they 
saw the other shore beneath her keel. At the same 
moment an immense fountain of foaming water, fol- 
lowed by a denser one of mud, was seen to burst up 
through her decks. The vessel seemed then to dis- 
solve before the very eyes of the startled spectators, 
and to fall back in fragments commingling with the 
mud and water. 

When the smoke cleared somewhat, nothing was 
visible of the huge hull save scattered timbers and 
planks, shooting up to the surface. As rapidly as 
possible boats were despatched to the spot, and a few 
half-drowned survivors of the crew were rescued, the 
most of them terribly injured. Fortunately, a con. 
siderable part of the crew were in the boats ahead; 
forty officers and men were killed. 

The engineer had an almost miraculous escape. He 
was in the engine-room, and was in the act of forcing 
back the “starting lever” of the engine, when the 
explosion happened directly beneath him. His reeol- 
lection extended only to “a chaotic end of his manip 
ulations,” a sense of being hoisted “into inflnite 
space,”’—and then of being dragged out of the water 
into a boat. Save for being temporarily stunned, he 
was unhurt. 

Searcely had the first surprise from the disaster 
subsided, when three men were seen running away 
along the opposite shore; one was shot dead as he 
ran, the other two were captured, dnd confessed that 
they had fired the torpedo from an electric battery. 
It was an electric submarine mine of the largest size, 
and had contained two thousand pounds of gunpow- 
der. 

So much powder, however, is by no means neces- 
sary for the destruction of a vessel; one hundred, 
even fifty, pounds proved quite enough in numerous 
instances, as in the still more fateful case of the moni- 
tor Tecumseh, in Mobile Bay, on the occasion of Ad- 
miral Farragut’s historic attack on the Confederate 
forts and fleets there, on August 6th of the same 
year. 

The Tecumseh was leading the fleet, and had fired 
the first gun of the battle. Suddenly she was seen to 
careen violently to one side and then to go down like 
a shot, carrying all save three or four of the crew to 
the bottom with her. 

After the Tecumseh passed Fort Morgan, a row of 
buoys was detected close under the ship’s bow. Capt. 
Craven gave the Tecumseh full speed, and attempted to 
pass between two of them—when a torpedo exploded 
directly under the turret, blowing an enormous hole 
in the bottom of the vessel. Only those on deck, and 
one man from those in the turret, escaped. This one 
man was the pilot, and from him the most of the par- 
ticulars were obtained. The scene within the turret, 
as described by him, was one of terrible confusion 
and horror. Men struggled for their lives, and even 
with each other, to get out. 

But this dark picture of death in one of its most 
awful forms is lighted by an act of true, courteous 
heroism on the part of Capt. Craven. He and the 
pilot leaped to the foot of the narrow ladder, leading 
up to the little scuttle in the top of the turret, at the 
same instant. Both could not go up at once, and 
Craven, jumping aside, and pointing up, said, ‘After 
you, sir.” 

The pilot dashed up the ladder and got out, just as 
the engulfing waters rushed over the vessel; while 
Craven, too late, had his last glimpse of the light of 
day through that narrow scuttle, and went down with 
the doomed ship. 

Submarine boating has always proved a dangerous 
business. Especially did it show itself perilous in the 
experiments with “Davids,” in Charleston harbor; 
and the nerve and heroism evinced by certain young 
Confederate officers and men in the use of these en- 
gines of harbor defence deserves more notice than it 
has ever received. Of these submarine boats, or 
*Davids”—as they were facetiously nicknamed from 
their pigmy size, contrasted with the iron-clads, the 
allusion, of course, being to the Scriptural account of 
David and Goliath—it will be sufficient to sketch tho 
history of one,—the same which, rusty and battered 
from its long sojourn on the sea-bottom, may now be 
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were laid down in the harbors and river mouths of | 


| was about thirty-five feet, its breadth six or seven 
How well they served their purpose, the history of | feet, and it was capable of carrying a crew of nine 


monitors and eleven fully equipped wooden vessels of 

war were either sent to the bottom or blown to pieces | 
It is not too much to assert that had the | 
Confederates possessed, in the earlier years of the 


seen, as a naval curiosity, at the New York Navy 
Yard. 

It was built of boiler iron, shaped like a cigar, be- 
ing nearly round and closed over on top. Its length 


| men, eight of whom turned the shaft of the propeller 
screw, by hand, while the ninth steered the boat. 
She could be submerged at will to any depth, by ad- 
mitting water into a tank, and raised to the surface 
| again by pumping it out. 
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iler speed, under water, with the men working 
well, was about four knots an hour. ‘The torpedo 
which she carried contained about sixty pounds 
of powder, and was attached to a long spar which 
could be run out from her bows against the side 


of the enemy’s vessels; or a floating torpedo could 
In the latter case it was in- 


be dragged after her. 







TORPEDOES IN 


NAVAL WARFARE. 


tended that, on approaching one of the enemy’s 
ships, the torpedo-boat should be submerged and 
pass under her keel, when the torpedo itself would 
strike the ship’s side and explode from concussion 
of its “primers.” The boat could remain sub- 
merged for half an hour without fresh air. 

Soon after the completion of this odd craft, 


Lieut. Paine of the Confederate navy, with eight 
volunteers, set off by night to attack the Union 
fleet. But while making ready, the swell of a 


hoat to roll over, and 
all hands except the lieutenant himself, 
standing in the open hatch-way, were 
inside her. 

She was raised a few days later, however, and 
again Lieut. Paine volunteered to go out in her. 
But when off opposite Fort Sumter, the treacher- 
ous craft again capsized and sunk in deep water, 
drowning all hands except Paine and two others. 

She was again brought up and prepared for 
action; and this time a gentleman named Aunley, 
who was one of the builders of the boat, insisted 
on making a trip in her. They proceeded up the 
Cooper River. But while submerged in deep wa- 
ter, the boat, from some unknown cause, became 
unmanageable. The crew could not bring her to 
the surface, and all perished together on the bot- 
tom of the river. 

Still again she was raised with her ghastly cargo 
of nine dead men; and it would not now have been 
strange had few willing to embark in her. 
Daring spirits were not wanting in the South in 
those days, and on the night of the 17th 
of February, 1864, Lieut. Dixon, of Mobile, col- 
lected a crew of eight men and set off in her, to 
attack the Housatonic, a heavily armed war-ves- 
sel, on blockade duty off the outer harbor. 

During the evening of the 17th, Acting Master 
J. K. Crosby, of the Housatonic, who at that hour 
was officer of the deck, saw a dark object in the 
water about a hundred yards from the ship's side. 
On perceiving, after watching it for a time, that it 
was moving slowly, he hailed it, and getting no 
answer, gave analarm. So slowly did the “Da- 
vid” approach, that the cable was slipped, the 
engines started, and the crew called to quarters. 
But they were unable to depress the 
ciently to fire upon the object, though a volley of 
rifle bullets was rained down on it. latter 
produced no effect on the little craft, and before 
headway could be given to the ship, 
driven against her side, and exploded with tre- 
mendous effect. 

The vessel speedily keeled over 
sank, stern In the 
ensued, nothing further was seen of the “David,” 
and it was supposed that the formidable little craft 
escaped under cover of the darkness. 

A part of the crew of the lousatonic was saved 
by boats from: the Canandaigua, which lay at a 
short distance away, and others took refuge in 
the upper rigging of the Housatonic, which was 
not entirely submerged. 

But meantime the Confederates heard nothing 
from Lieut. Dixon and his submarine boat. He 
did not return; his fellow-officers looked for him 
in vain, and his fate remained a mystery till some 


passing steamer caused the 
who was 
drowned 


been 


however; 


guns sufli- 


These 


a torpedo was 


and 
which 


to port 


foremost. confusion 
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time after the close of the war, when a submarine | 
diver was sent down to explore the old wreck of 
the The “David,” with its crew 
dead men, was then found, plugged into the hole 
caused by the explosion of the torpedo in the ship’s | 
side! | 
It had been drawn by the suction of water into ! 


Housatonic. of 





breach. The 
destroyer and the 
destroyed had| 
gone down in grim 
dead lock together. 
It was one of the 
fateful episodes of 

the war. 
Thus far I have 
spoken only of the Con- 
federate torpedoes, and 


the 





the heroism evinced in 
their use; in another 
paper will be given an account of the exploit of 
a young Federal officer with a torpedo, which in 
point of daring courage has never been surpassed. 
T. C. Hoyt. 
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CLOUDS OF SPRING. 


At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
Th’ expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold; 
But, full of life and vivifying soul, 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy and “white, over all surrounding heaven. 

— Thomson, 
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THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS. 
It is announced that all the factions of the Re- 
publicans in Spain have combined, for the pur- 


pose of trying to restore the Spanish Republic. 
The present political condition of Spain is such as 


| to afford them some encouragement to hope that 


they may achieve their end. | 

Spain is governed by Queen Marie Christina, 
the widow of the late King Alfonso, as Regent, 
during the minority of the infant heir, Mercedes. 
A regency is always a more or less weak govern- 
ment; and it is especially so when the regent is 
not only a woman, but a foreigner. | 

All the ambitious Spanish factions are watch- 
ing, therefore, for a chance to overturn the re- 
gency, and to get into power themselves. There 
are the Carlists, who are perpetual plotters and | 
conspirators. There is the party of the ex-Queen 
Isabella (mother of Alfonso), who hope to restore 
There is the 
party of the Duke of Montpensier, always on the 
alert to support his claims. Spain is still, as she 
the hot-hed of political intrigue 
and secret projects to seize on power. 

The Spanish Republicans have never ceased to 
look forward to establishing their favorite system, 
since, twelve years ago, the first and only Spanish 
Republic fell before the military stroke of General 
Pavia. 

It was in 1873 that Amadeo, the Italian prince 
who had been chosen King of Spain after Isabella 
had been deposed by the revolt of Prim and Ser- 
rano, abdicated the throne and retired to his own 
country. He found governing the proud and pug- 
nacious Spaniards too hard a task for him. | 

Then the Republicans, under the lead of the 
cool- headed Figueras and the brilliant orator, 
Emilio Castelar, had their opportunity. A Repub- 
lic was set up, although it did not receive the 
hearty support of the Spanish people, and was 
hated and dreaded by the Church, and by the 
monarchical and aristocratic parties. 

Figueras, the soundest of the Republican chiefs, 
was made President. But his tenure of office was 
brief. The Carlists were rampant, and the Radi- 
cals insisted that the Republican Government 
should go further and faster in its changes than 
Figueras was willing to do. 

After the two brief presidencies of Margall and 
Salmeron, who in vain tried to make Republican 
ideas acceptable, Castelar, the most famous and 
brilliant of the Spanish Republicans, tried his 
hand in exercising the presidential powers. 

But Castelar in his turn found it impossible to 
carry out Republican methods. He was obliged 
to dissolve Parliament, and assumed the powers 
of a Dictator. When a new Parliament assem- 
bled, it refused to support Castelar; and soon 
after General Pavia, Captain-General of Madrid, 
put an end to Republican rule, set up a provisional 
government, and paved the way to a restoration 
of the monarchy in the person of young Alfonso. 

This brief survey of the first Spanish Republic 
shows that, twelve years ago, Spain was not ripe 
for such a system. It also proves that the Repub- 
lican leaders of that time were not skillful in the 
art of governing, and of showing the people the 
true benefits of Republican institutions. 

Indeed, considermg the anarchy and misrule 
that prevailed while the Republic lasted, and the 


her to the throne she once disgraced. 


has long been, 


peace and good government which Spain experi- 
enced under the late king, it may be questioned if | 
it does not show that the monarchical is at present 
the best form of government for that country. 

It remains to be seen whether, in the period | 
which has since elapsed, the Spanish people have 
become educated so far as to accept and support 
a Republican system; and also whether Repub- 
licanism has developed a more capable and prac- 
tical leadership. 

The Republicans of Spain, when united, 
undoubtedly a formidable body. Their leaders 
are energetic and eloquent. It is not at all un- 
likely that a chance to make a second trial of a 
Republic may come almost any day; as for its 
success, wise men will decline to put on record 
any predictions. 


are 
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For the Companion, 


THE OUTLOOK, 
In such a complex world 
What wondrous things we find,— 
Whene’er we pause to look, 
Through windows of the mind! 


Then, as we outward gase, 
A wildering maze we 
As though this earth we ms but a hive 
And every man a bee. 
Yet all things are unlike— | 
Each plays a diverse part— | 
*Tis but the happy few who find 
The honey of the heart. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





a 
IMMIGRATION AND IMMIGRANTS. 


During the last few years the tide of immigra- 
tion to this country has been ebbing. From the 
end of the Civil War, in 1865, until the panic year, 
1873, the number of immigrants was steadily in- 
creasing. Then it decreased rapidly until 1878, 
when the number rose with prodigious rapidity 
from less than one hundred and forty thousand to 
almost seven hundred and ninety thousand in 
1882. 

Since that time, as has been said, the number 
has been declining. It was less than four hun- 
dred thousand in the last fiscal year, and this 
year the decrease is continuing. Yet the addition 
of a third to a half a million people from abroad 
to our population every year presents some prob- 
lems which are seriously worth considering. 

There is a great deal of misconception in the 
minds of both native and foreign citizens regard- 
ing the rights, powers, and duties of our govern- 
ment, and of those who have come to this country 
intending to make it their national home, and of 
those who are preparing to come hither, with re- 
spect to each other. 

Let us take an extreme case,—that of the Chi- 
nese,—because it gives us a principle applicable to 
every case. That the treatment to which these 
people have been subjected, after they have come 
here in strict accordance with our laws and treat- 
ies, has been frequently cruel, and disgraceful, is 


something which no right-thinking man will 
deny. 


On the other hand, there are very few, if any, 
men who will deny either that we possess the 
right—unless we have parted with it by treaty— 
to exclude them, or that it is good national policy 
to exclude them. Why? Not simply because 
they are not Caucasians, for we do not exclude, 
or desire to exclude, even the Japanese, who are 
also Mongolians. 

Not merely because they work cheaply, for the 
colored people of the South do that, and machin- 
ery works cheaper still. Not because they live on 


cheap food; the French-Canadian does that. Not 
because they will not become citizens, for our 


laws forbid them to be naturalized, and we never 
ask a new-comer from Europe whether or not 
he intends to transfer his allegiance to ‘Uncle 
Sam.” 

Yet a combination of the peculiarities named, 
and of others, constitute grave national reasons 
for telling John Chinaman that we do not desire 
him. So far as it is a national matter, as distin- 
guished from individual interest, the only question 
is if he is a desirable acquisition. Accordingly it 
must be recognized that we have the same right, 
whenever we see fit, to send the same message to 
John Bull, to Jean Crapean, to Patrick O’Rafferty, 
to Sandy McDonald, to Friedrich Schmidt, to Hans 
Blunder, to Alessandro 'Titito,—and to all the rest. 
Should the time ever come when such a resolu- 
tion seems necessary, no other nation, and no 
person of any nation, will be entitled to com- 
plain. 

Certainly our Fourth of July orators have told 
us that this land is the refuge of the oppressed of 
all nations, and thousands of them have de- 
claimed invitations and welcomes to the subject 
peoples of Europe. They had the same right to 
do so that any one of us, visiting Washington, 
would have to stand at the door of the White 
House and invite strangers to enter. The door is 
open, and any one can goin. The invitation adds 
no rights. The proper authority can direct the 
door to be closed. 

But neither in the Constitution nor in the laws 
is there an invitation. The door stands open, and 
there are laws designed for those who enter. Yet 
we must always reserve to the Government the 
right to close and bolt the door. Whether it is to 
be done or not depends largely upon the experience 
of safety or danger which we have from keeping 
“open house.” 

Another thing which seems to be wholly over- 
looked,—it is only necessary to hint at it,—is that 
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the rights which men born in other countries may 
| acquire in the United States are not naiur!, } 2 
conferred rights. That is to say, we nny a large 
proportion of foreign-born voters, because our 
laws say that a man may be naturalized, and so 
become entitled to an equal share in the govern- 
ment,—not because he is by nature entitled to 
become a citizen very soon after he arrives 
us. 

The fact that the admission of new citizens is a 
favor, not a right, seems to make it desirable that 
the wishes of the foreign-born should not so fre- 
quently take the form of claims and demands. It 
will be their own fault if they lead native-born 
Americans to think that the goodly heritage re- 
ceived from the fathers is in danger of being dissi- 
pated by bad and corrupt government through 
their share in it, and that an impending evil must 
be checked by closing the door which has been 
open, simply because we have never seen fit to 


tL 


among 


| shut it. 
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LATENT BEAUTY. 


A woman famous as one of the most kindly and 


| lovable among leaders of the best American society 


once said,— 

“If I have been able to accomplish anything in life, 
it is due to a word spoken to me in the right season, 
when I was a child, by my old teacher. I was the only 
homely, awkward girl in a class of exceptionally 
pretty ones, and being also dull at my books, became 
the butt of the school. I fell into a morose, despair- 
ing state, gave up study, withdrew into myself, and 
grew daily more bitter and vindictive. 

“One day the French teacher, a gray-haired old 
woman, with keen eyes and a kind smile, found me 
crying. 

“<*Qw’ as-tu, ma fille?’ she asked. 

«*Q madame, I am so ugly!’ I sobbed out. 
soothed me, but did not contradict me. 

“Presently she took me to her room, and after 
amusing me for some time, said, ‘I have a present for 
you,’ handing me a scaly, coarse lump, covered with 
earth. ‘It is round and brownas you. “Ugly,” did 
you say? Very well. We will call it by your name, 
then. Itis you! Now you shall plant it and water it 
and give it sun for a week or two.’ 

“I planted it and watched it carefully; the green 
leaves came first, and at last the golden Japanese lily, 
the first I had ever seen. Madame came to share my 
delight. ‘Ah! she said, significantly, ‘who would 
believe so much beauty and fragrance were shut up 
in that little rough, ugly thing? But it took heart, 
and came out into the sun.’ It was the first time that 
it ever occurred to me that in spite of my ugly face, I 
too might be able to win friends, and to make myself 
beloved in the world.” 

Beauty nowhere helps its possessor so much or so 
unfairly as among very young people, who are able 
to appreciate pink and white tints and harmonious 
features, but have not yet learned to feel the higher 
and stronger power of more subtle charms. Ugly 
girls may find some consolation in the fact that the 
women who have exercised the most potent influence 
in the world were in very few cases beautiful. 

Beatrice Portinari, whom Dante worshipped all his 
life, and made immortal as the fairest saint in heaven, 
was, after all, we are told, a homely, insignificant- 
looking woman. Mary Stuart found her most devoted 
adherents when she was “‘wan and haggard in face, 
her limbs drawn and racked with rheumatism.” 
Shakespeare dwells but little on the mere beauty of 
his heroines, but urges on our notice their more pow- 
erful charms. The “voice, ever soft, gentle and low ;” 
the “innocence that dignifies arch jests and laughing 
eyes;” the “infinite variety,” the wit, the wise gen- 


She 


tleness. 

In every community or family it will be found that 
the merely beautiful women are never the most be- 
loved or honored. 

Petrarch sums up the chief powers given to women 
in the “ardent spirit, the high soul, the pure heart,” 
and every man’s experience tells him how often beau- 
tiful souls shine on the world through dull eyes and 
homely features. But they never fail of recognition. 
If the golden lily is there, it will make its way through 
the coarse husks of its covering. 
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FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


A year or two ago, a medical student in Germany, 
idly making purposeless experiments, flicked a drop or 
two of a drug, whose qualities were but little known, 
into his eye. To his amazement and terror the eye 
lost all feeling for atime, and became absolutely insen- 
sible to pain. He prosecuted his investigations, and 
the result was the discovery of a new anesthetic, 
cocaine. The most minute particle of this substance, 
dropped upon a living body, for the time suspends 
the life of the nerves in that portion which it touches. 
Any operation can be performed upon it without pain 
while the effect lasts. 

All the elements of nature might be divided into 
two classes, those which quicken, and those which 
kill. Their effects are a singular study even to non- 
scientific observers. Half of the air which we breathe 
sends light to the eye, strength to the muscles, and 
vigor to the lungs, reddens the blood, and clears the 
brain. Another element in it, inhaled at the same 
time, dulls the sight and mind, and carries disease to 
every part of the system. 

Side by side in the grain of corn, lie the bread 
which is to keep men alive, and the liquid which will 
madden and destroy both body and soul. From one 
animal we take a liquid which is the most wholesome 
of foods, and from another a poison which instantly 
stops the heart’s action, and kills. 

The material world, in short, is made up of count- 
less active forces, each of which is busy giving life, or 
taking it away. 

There is a curious likeness in all points between this 
material world and that of men, and nowhere is it 
stronger than it is here. Every man, woman, or child 


is at work for either the kingdom of Life or Death. 
We are not apt to see this clearly, though we under- 
stand readily enough how the sunshine, the warm 
rain, the pure air, and growing corn, help the busy 
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live world about us to keep strong and fruitful one 
generation after another. 

But we do not notice how the courageous truth, af- 
fection and faith of one man, day after day, and year 
after year, will send new vital currents coursing 
through other men, nor how the skepticism and ma- 
lignity of another paralyzes and kills hope and relig- 
ion in his companions. A cheerful word, a friendly 
action, is as full of sweet, wholesome life for human- 
ity as the seed is of the future grain or flower; and 
the malicious deed and the sueer are more deadly than 
the poison of mandragora. 
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HELPFUL WIVES. 


An English writer says that when things are going 
wrong, women show to the best advantage. He illus- 


trates his remark by the touching story of the wife of | 


John R. Green, the historian, who was cut off in the 
zenith of his fame. 

What Mrs. Green said of her husband’s persist- 
ency at work during his fatal illness, was told in the 
Companion last week. She did not teli what part she 
took in the heroic work. Yet she tended him with 
such skillful care as to prolong his life; and she was 
more than a nurse. She was his amanuensis, writing 
at his dictation; his private secretary, consulting au- 
thorities and examining obscure points, thus doing 
for him work which he could not 4. 

It was by her sympathetic and intelligent help that 
the book was prepared. He could not work more 
than two hours a day, and often weeks passed when 
he could not do the slightest mental labor. In those 
days of enforced idleness, she was busy getting ready 
matter for him to work over when the propitious 
hours should come. 

Sir William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular 
War, was effectively helped by his wife in the prepara- 
tion of his great work. A great mass of documents, 
some of them in cipher, had to be translated and 
epitomized. Lady Napier did it all. The historian’s 
handwriting was almost illegible,—he himself could 
hardly read it after it had been written twenty-four 
hours. 

She took the rough, interlined sheets and made a 
copy of them for the printer. She did all, reading, 
deciphering, epitomizing, and copying, without for a 
day neglecting the care and education of a large 
family. 

When Wellington learned of her skill in deciphering 
the contents of King Joseph Bonaparte’s portfolios, 
and the correspondence captured at Vittoria, he 
said,— 

“I would have given twenty thousand pounds to 
any person who could have done this for me in the 
Peninsula.” 


———___—_ tor 


A QUAINT ENGLISH CUSTOM. 

John Bull has always had an affection for the old 
ways. So persistent is he in keeping to the forms 
and traditions of the past, that his French neighbor 
over the way has dubbed the United Kingdom a 
“Museum of Antiquities” among modern nations. 

It is somewhat odd that the Norman-French of Ed- 


ward the Confessor should still be the language, the | 


legal voice of Parliament, but soit is. Whenever a bill 
has passed the Commons, the clerk, before he for- 
wards it to the House of Peers, writes upon it, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage,— 

“‘Soit baillé aux Seigneurs,” [Let it be sent to the 
Lords]. 


If it is sent from the Peers to the Commons, it | 


bears the like indorsement: ‘‘Soit baillé aux Com- 
munes” [Let it be sent to the Commons]. 

Should a bill pass both Houses, it needs only the 
royal assent to become a law. Here the Norman- 
French appears again. The Commons, summoned by 
the Usher of the Black Rod, are admitted to the bar 
of the House of Lords, to hear the statement of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. When all are assembled, 
the Lord Chancellor makes a sign to his assistant, who 
reads the title of the bill, and then says, in a loud 
voice, “La reyne le veult” [The Queen wills it]. 

In the case of financial bills, the form is this: “La 
reyne remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur bénévo- 
lence, et ainsi le veult’? [The Queen thanks her good 
subjects, accepts their grant, and so wills it]. 

For private bills the form is, ‘“Soit fait comme il 
est désiré” [Let it be done as is desired]. 

Sometimes, if the bill is of special importance, the 
sanction of her Majesty is givenin person. In such 


a case, the Queen, seated on the throne at one end of 
the chamber, bows her assent as the clerk reads the 


title. She might in theory refuse it by her “veto,” 
but in practice such a phrase as “La reyne avisera” 
[The Queen will consider], which was formerly used 
as the royal veto, has not been heard in Parliament 
since the time of William the Third. 





MARRIAGE-SERVICE BLUNDERS. 


Ignorance is the mother of blunders. An English 
clergyman, the incumbent of a parish where many of 
the laborers were unable to read, amused himself in 
noting the blunders they made while repeating after 
him the words of the marriage-service. 

One groom, when giving the ring to the bride, 
said: “With my body I thee wash up [worship], and 
with all my hurdle [worldly] goods I then thou [en- 
dow].” 

A bride one day almost startled him out of his self- 
control by promising to take her husband “‘to ’ave and 
to’old from this day fortn’t, for betterer horse, for 
richerer power, in siggerness health, to cherries, and 
to bay.” 

She thought she was repeating the words, “to have 
and to hold, from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
to love, cherish, and to obey.” 

Another ignorant bridegroom, who could read a lit- 
tle, had “crammed” before taking his place before the 
altar. But, unfortunately, he had also read the bap- 
tismal service, and the answer to its question, ‘Dost 
thou renounce the devil and all his works?” lingered 
in his mind. When asked, “‘Wilt thou have this wom- 
an to be thy wedded wife?” he answered, “I renounce 
them all.” 

A candid girl gave a much better answer. She had 
been forced by her parents to a disagreeable match, 


_ THE 





and when the clergyman asked her, “Wilt thou have 
this man to be thy wedded husband?” she replied,— 

“Oh dear, no, sir; but you are the first person who 
has asked my consent to the match!” 
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SERENE CONFIDENCE. 





Trust and obedience are royal virtues, and are usu- 
| ally found among the followers of great leaders. If 
| men are to obey implicitly, they must have confidence 
jin those whom they serve. Who shall say that the 

following act of obedience demanded less nerve than 
the much-vaunted deed of Casabianca? 


The Duke of Wellington’s cook was reckoned a 
|} most accomplished artist in his line. He entered the 
service of the Lron Duke, some time before the Penin- 

sular campaign, and remained at his post while he 

| lived, and the following incident will show how thor- 
| oughly he understood the character of his illustrious 
master. 

While the battle of Waterloo was in progress, the 
cook, with his assistants, and the implements of his 
calling, had taken up his station in the Forest of 
Soignes, and was preparing dinner for his chief. 

While he was engaged in the work, the battle was 
raging fiercely, the thunder of the artillery and the 
rattle of musketry filling the air about him with a 
terrific din; and anon, terrified fugitives began to 
pour along toward Brussels. 

As the scrambling multitude plunged and staggered 
on, by the thousand, some of them espied the cook, 
and advised him to flee also. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Spring medicine is a necessity for everybody. | 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best in the world. Try it. [Adv. 
aoe 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites is especially valuable for Children, 
Dr. J. R. FRASER, Memphis, Tenn., says: “I regard 
Scott’s Emulsion as a valuable medicine for the diseases 
of adults, for infants teething, and sickly children.” (Adv, 








A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
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The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Antl-d tle : 
refreshing ; invigorating. If not found at your gress ven 40 


cents for sample tin to the manufacturers, 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


TOOTH BRUSH. 


The most durable 
brush made. Every one 
warranted secure, If 

our druggist does not 

eep it, we will mail one 
on receipt of 35 cts. in 
land 2c. stamps. If bris- 
=~ tles come out, mail brush 

oo s to us, and we will send « 
new one. With each brush will be sent a circular show- 
ing how money can be made taking orders for them. 











“Fly! fly!’ cried the leader of the demoralized 
host. “The French are coming; you will be slaught- 
ered! Save yourself while you can.” : 

The staunch old cook only shook his head, as he 
kept steadily about his work; but at length he 
straightened up, and made reply,— 

“No, I will not fly! have served the Duke of 
Wellington while he has fought a hundred battles, 
and he never yet failed to come to his dinner! Never!” 

He cooked on, in spite of the clamor of the flying 
thousands, and in the end he was rewarded. The 
Duke came, at last, and with an appetite! 
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WISELY CHOSEN. 


The great political editor, Thurlow Weed, used to 
| relate his recollections of one of the most eminent 
scientific men of this age when the two were boys to- 
gether at Albany. His young friend was, at that time, 
apprentice to a silversmith, with two years longer to 
serve. He had shown some talent as an actor, and 
| was considering whether he would not adopt the stage 

as a profession. 


“Just before this,” said Mr. Weed, “the young man 
had received an offer of a gratuitous education from 
Dr. Beck, president of the Albany Academy, and the 
night the manager spoke to him he sought the counsel 
of two of his chums. One of these two was Master 


Both advised him strongly to accept Dr. Beck’s offer. 
But the young apprentice was still in doubt. His in 
clination prompted him to go on the stage, while his 
judgment dictated the acceptance of Dr. Beck’s offer. 
He then sought the advice of his employer. 

“Silversmith Doty who liked the lad, and believed 
that he had a career of usefulness before him in some 
learned profession, said kindly but firmly : 

“Joseph, if you will accept the offer of an educa- 
tion, I will let you go freely, but if you conclude to go 
on the stage, you must make good to me the loss of 
| two years of service.’ 
went to Dr. Beck’s, studied faithfully, graduated with 
honors, and became one of the first scholars of his 

ay. 

“Of course,” said the narrator, with a smile, “you 
are curious to know who he was. I will tell you. The 
lad was Joseph Henry, the late president of the 
| Smithsonian Institution, and whenever we met we 

used to recall how small an incident it was that turned 
the tide of his life into its current of widest influence.” 


Oy 
VERIFIED. 


| Sorrow is apt to be selfish; the terrible loneliness 
| Which one feels at the loss of a friend would be soft- 
ened if we, like the soldier, would remember that our 


| loved one is saved from “a long march.” 


| A dozen men who were not wholly out of the way 
of stray picket-shots, and yet who had nothing on | 


hand to do, determined to “sing down” their fatigue. 

“TIT say, Ned, let’s hear ‘Mary, weep no more for 
me!’” “Ned,” thus addressed, changed his position 
and in a rich tenor voice began: 


“The moon had climbed the highest hill 
That rises o’er the sands of Dee.” 

The mournful melody rising and falling, with the 
weird accompaniment of the night-wind and the dis- 
tant sound of musketry, seemed “eerie”? to the listen- 
ers. In breathless silence, with the mist of home- 
sickness in their eyes, the company heard the words: 


h 


“Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 


Ah, Mary, weep no more for me 

There was the whiz of a bullet; the voice grew 
silent; the beautiful singer lay dead upon the green- 
sward. 

**Ah, dear old fellow!” said his comrades, ‘he won’t 
have to fight to-morrow,—and we have a long march 
| before us.” 
| —_————_+or— 


| ORIGIN OF THE LIBERTY POLE. 





Mr. Charles Lanman, in his ‘“‘Haphazard Personali- 
| ties,” finds occasion to speak of many incidents in 
American history which are no less important and 
interesting than they are novel. In writing of that 
remarkable collection which Peter Force made of 
posters, handbills and broadsides, printed in this 
country in the time of the Revolution, Mr. Lanman 
Says: 


| In looking over these old papers, one fact came to 
the knowledge of the writer which is of special inter- 
est at the present day. When the news of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act arrived in New York, in their great 
ed the people dismantled a ship and planted her 
argest mast on a conspicuous plot of ground, and at 


the top of this mast they affixed a wooden bust of the | 


King and of Pitt, and between the two a liberty cap. 


It was not long before the effigies of the two Eng- | 


lishmen were taken down, while the emblem of the 
goddess was left alone in its glory. And this was the 
origin of that truly American institution—the liberty 
| pole. 





THE BOOK SAID SO. 


| Authority of the books, or precedent, is a fine thing 
| to back up any statement with, but it is essential 
that the books be rightly understood. 

Not long ago a member of a school committee in 
New Hampshire was examining a class, when he hap- 
pened to ask, ‘Can any scholar give the definition of 
the word average?” 


For some time no one answered, but at last a little | Shooting we have seen. It shoots with great force and accuracy. Three arrows given 


Thurlow Weed, then a young journeyman printer. | 


This determined the lad; he | 


Iv ES, BELLAMY & co. Boston, Mass. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. | 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 

cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 

articles will be eae to your nearest Railroad 
Express Office (which please name) for Fifty 
Cents. Boxes same for $2.50, prepaid. Send 
Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 














The worst features about dangerous 
soaps is the damage done before their in- 
jurious effects are detected. The injury 
done to clothing by the use of poor soap 
is often greater than the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap is pure. His state- 
ment should be sufficient guarantee for 
you to have only the Ivory Soap used in 


| in Dinner 
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CLUB 
ORdERS 


Vy E wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, Who have tO purchase Tea 
and Coffee, that it would be for our mutuai benefit if 
they would send their orders to us. Years ago we orig- 
inated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
ea Sets, Silverware, ete., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
quantities, we could offer to those who would get their 
friends and neighbors to join with them in ordering Tea 
and Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers to those who buy largely, would amount to. 
Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of thecash discount, 
and in nearly every instance one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
are all of the latest styles and shapes and from the best 
makers, 
(April Ist we received an invoice of new decorations 
and Tea Sets. New shapes and very pretty 
decorations, Cut, showing shape and style of decoration, 
will be found in our new pivensbiinn Lists.) 
Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and we think the best judgment, will procure. 
Our prices are far below any retailer's for goods of 
the same quality. 

For y s we have been asking the readers of the 
YOUTH’s COMPANION to send for our Price and large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 
Premiumsand full information concerning our plan of 
selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to con- 
sumers 
Nearly all have done so except YOU. Will you please 

drop us a postal, and whether you order any goods or 
not, it will please us to know that you have read our 
advertisement, 
Below are a few testimonials, entirely unsolicited, 
from those who have dealt with us, and if you should 
favor us with an order, we promise their experience 
shall be yours, 

















Raymond, Miss., March 3, 1886. 
LONDON TEA Co.—I received the Premium together 
with the Tea, on the first of March, all safe—am very 
much pleased with the crockery ware, which fully an- 
swers my expectations. Will try to make up another 
club, perhaps at no distant date. 
Respectfully, ANNA CARLOP. 
Fillmore, Mich., March 1, 1886, 

Mr. LINNELL, DEAR SIR—We received the Tea and 
Premium yesterday, and everything was in good order. 
Thank you for your prompt attention. We all like the 
‘Tea and are well-pleased. Mrs. NELLIE SMITH. 

Van Wert, O., March 6, 1886, 

GREAT LONDON TEA Co., DEAR S1RS—The goods ar- 
rived safely. The Tea and Coffee gives very good satis- 
faction, and am very well pleased with the Decorated 
Dinner Set. Hoping to send another order, I am, re- 
spectfully, MARY GRUNEWALD, 

Waterford, Pa., March 17, 1886. 

DEAR SIRS—We have received goods all right, not one 
broken. Accept our thanks. We are much pleased with 
your way of doing business, 

Respectfully, Mrs, C, A, THOMAS. 
Ashaway, R. I., March 4, 1886, 

MR. LINNELL, DEAR Str—Reccived barrel to-day, and 
found everything in perfect order. Am very much 
leased with Lamp. Tea and Coffee give such good sat- 
sfaction that [ hope to send you another order soon. 

Very respectfully, Mrs, J. G. CAMPBELL. 
Sugar Grove, Wis., March 18, 1886. 

LONDON TEA Co., 801 Washington St., Boston, Mass.— 
Please accept my thanks, and be assured of my perfect 
satisfaction with the Tea and Dinner Set. Yours, 

AMANDA M. WARD. 
Deposit, March 22, 1886, 

F. M. LINNELL, DEAR StR—The goods arrived in good 
time, safely, Tea and Coffee gives very good satisfaction. 
Also the Dinner Set came right, not a piece broken, and 
all very satisfactory. Very respectfully 

E, A. WEED. 
343 West 4th St., Erie, Pa., March 19, 1886. 

DEAR Sitrs—The Tea and Coffee came all right, and 

ive good satisfaction. Iam highly delighted with the 

Jecorated Dinner Set. You have my thanks for your 
punctuality and honesty. Yours with respect, 

MATILDA GLENN. 

In answer to our advertisement in the YOUTI CoM- 
PANION, we mailed, in 188, over 20,000 of our circulars, 
and sent to COMPANION readers alone $50,000 worth of 
our goods, 

It would please us to increase our acquaintance with 
the readers of COMPANION during the next year, and 
to all who will send us their address upon a postal, 
7d written, we will send our full Price and Premium 

st. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


25 


Thousand 
Agents 


WANTED 


At Once 


to sell the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. Every lady 
and gentleman selling this article in their own town 


= $4 TO $5 A DAY. 


Every family can use them. The above figure shows 
how the Tidy Holder fastens the tidy to the chair, Tidy 
Holder and price list sent by mail on receipt of 16 cts, 























in 2c. stamps. 
W. HASSELBACH, General Agent, 
Box A, 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Shoes. 
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POLISH 
patented 


servative. 
BEST.” 
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S. M. BIXBY & CO., 174 and 





IXBY'S “ROYAL POLISH” 


Is the most perfect Dressing for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Restores the original color and gloss without the injurious re- 


complained of. Buy it of local dealers, If they do 


not keep it in stock, they can readily obtain it for you through the whole- 
sale dealers from whom they get their supplies. 
tute for this invaluable shoe dressin . 
” in round cartons, as illustrated in accompanying cuts. The 
bottle prevents overflowing, or soiling of hands or furniture. 


“BIXBY’S BEST” BLACKING, 


In tin boxes, for Men’s and Boys’ use, is a combined polish and leather 


oO not accept a substi- 
. Ask for “BIXBY’S ROYAL 


Those who value their time, and would save themselves 


Much useless labor,would do well to straightway buy a box of “BIX BY’S 
, It shines quickl 
2 spect is a perfect. success. ‘ 
ealers that they have something “as good as Bixrby’s.” 
our desire to test it yourself. 

Yv’S B 


176 Washington Street, New York. 


»s the leather soft, and in every re- 
accept the statement of interested 
Do not be talked 


yy. kee 
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EST” has no equal, Manufactured by 
. 








IMPROVED 









This is a new gun—made on a new principle—and is the 


CARVER GUN. (Patented.) 


best arrangement for target 


girl hesitatingly replied, “It’s a thing a hen lays an with each gun. It will also fire marbles or bullets, By using torpedoes for ammunition, they can be thrown a long 
way with great accuracy, and make a very loud explosion, It is just the thing for a “Fourth of July” gun. 
The gun is nicely finished in all its parts. It is strong and durable, easy to adjust and load, and does not get out 


egg on, sir.” 
**No, that’s not right.” 
| Yes, sir, my book says so.” And she trotted up t 
her questioner, and pointed to this sentence: “A he 
lays an egg once a day on an average.” 
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of order. The gun is three feet long. 


Price of the gun, 50 cts., and 20 cts, additional for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


WAITING FOR EASTER. 
Hark! the clarion March wind! its wild, defiant greeting 
Rouses moor and forest, rouses hill and sea | 
Stormy as the bugles that call when hosts are meeting, | 
Rich as notes from Alp to Alp when horns make jubi- | 
lee! 





Down the darkening sunset a single star is shining, 
ost as clouds drift landward off the ocean dim; 
Dreary rise the mountains, against the gray reclining, 
Wan as ghosts that silent steal where swells a funeral 
hymn. 

Hark! the stately chorus! away, my soul’s dejection! 
Songs of summer warble through tne glorious strain; 
Every ringing cadence is a blast of resurr , | 

Bold as blown by Israfil across some burial plain! | 
Sturdier stand the maples as part them rolls its pa 

Thrill with joy the elm boughs, swaying light and free; 
Back to dell and garden come dreams of scents Sabean, 

Back to brook and river tide the splendors of the sea, 








“Weicome!” sigh the leaf-buds, though chill its rough 
caressing}; 
Ilid in snow the crocus lifts a heart of gold; 
Mayflower and anemone know well its wrath is bless- 


ing, 
Flushing pink for answer sweet in woodland moss and 


Hark! the clarion March wind, its wild, defiant greeting 
Rouses moor and forest, rouses hill and sea— 
Stormy as the bugles that call when hosts are meeting, 
Rich ~ notes from Alp to Alp when horns make jubi- 
ee! 


Wind of life, sweep onward: bring a world diviner;— 
Laughing meadows, mountains soft in pares air, | 

Rosier dawns and twilights, suns and moons benigner, | 
All that heaven and earth can give to fashion April fair. 

Nay, bring nobler courage; faith that never falters; 
Bear our griefs with winter o’er the seas away ;— 

So in hope and gladness, beside our hearths and altars, 
We will wait the coming of the blessed Easter Day! 





EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
—+or 

For the Companion, 

COMING BACK TO EARLY FAITH. 


John Sterling, one of a brilliant group of Eng- 
lishmen in the first half of our century, was a rare 
converser and a social favorite. Early in life he 
gave promise of literary eminence, and the leaders 
of thought commended in high terms his few con- 
tributions to letters. A man whose intimate 
friends were Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, and the 
Rey. Julius Hare, must have had rare qualities of 
mind and heart. 

Sterling’s life has a melancholy interest not only 
for his resolute struggle with disease and his early 
death, but for the great eclipse which passed over 
his religious faith. He was at one time an earnest 
Christian and a hard-working clergyman. Hav- 
ing a profound reverence for Julius Hare, he gladly 
accepted an appointment as curate in his large par- 
ish at Herstmonceaux, and for a brief period was 
a model pastor. 

He took great delight in visiting the families of 
the parish, and his genial manners and helpful 
words made him welcome in every home. Rarely 
has any parish clergyman won a sincerer love 
from the people of his charge, and they retained 
their interest in him until his death. 

But he came under the personal influence of 
liomas Carlyle, and the sharp gibes against the 
Church and the Bible in which this radical, one- 
sided thinker indulged, had a fatal influence on 
his new disciple. He lost faith in the truths he | 
had loved to teach, and interest in the parish- | 
work which had gladdened his heart He re- 
signed his charge, gave up his intimacy with Mr. 
Hare, and entered with enthusiasm on a life of | 
literary toil. 

Though tailing health shattered all his plans for 
literary success, his cheerfulness did not abate, | 
nor his courage waver, when it became evident 
that nothing could arrest the progress of disease. 
While resigned to the inevitable doom, he was one 
of the brightest of companions and one of the 
wittiest of correspondents. 

But the religion he had discarded could yield 
him no support as his bodily strength failed him. 
It is sad to read the words written to Mr. Carlyle 
in one of his last letters. 

“On higher matters I have nothing to say. I 
tread the common road into the great darkness 
without thought of fear, and with very much 
hope. Certainty, indeed, I have none.” 

As the end drew near, the old life seemed to 
have recovered something of its former power, for | 
his thoughts went back to the pleasant days of | 
parish-work. As his sister sat by his bedside, he | 
reached out his hands, as if feeling for something. 
When she asked him what he was searching for, 
he replied, tenderly ,— 

“Only the old Bible which I used so often at | 
*Herstmonceaux, in the cottages.” And he passed 
on into the other country. 

When the soul stands on the verge of death the 
old Bible truths alone give rest and hope. 
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MApE FROM ONE TREE.— “The groves were 
God’s first temples,” but we never heard of an 
instance where a church was made of a single 
tree, until we read the following. Father Davi- 
son, missionary to the Yazoos, had an immense 
oak for the tower of his church, and built his pul- 
pit against it, but in the house here named me- 
chanical art combines with nature to give us an 


| ettes can be wrapped at cost of only two cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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idea of the majestic siz: of a Sierra cedar. The 
Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican says: 
“A redwood tree, cut in this county, furnished 


all the timber for the Baptist church in Santa | 


Rosa, one of the largest church edifices in the 
country. The interior of the building is finished 
in wood, there being no plastered walls. 

“Sixty thousand shingles were made from the 
tree after enough was taken for the church. 


| “Another redwood tree, cut near Murphy’s | 
| Mill in this county about ten years ago, fur- 


nished shingles that required the constant labor of 
two industrious men for two years before the tree 
was used up. . 

“The above statements are vouched for as true 
by Supervisor T. J. Proctor.” 
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MARRIAGE-MADE MEN. 

“Let him marry, then,” was the crusty reply of an 
old bachelor, on being told that a friend had gone 
blind: “let him marry, and if that doesn’t open his 
eyes, then his case is indeed hopeless.” 

The sneer has been confuted by the experience of 
scores of blind scholars, whose wives have been eyes 
to them. Huber, the great authority on bees, was 
blind from his seventeenth year, and conducted the 
observations which gave him the facts for his stud- 
ies through the eyes of his wife. He declared that he 
should be miserable were he to regain his eyesight, 
adding, “I should not know to what extent a person 
in my situation could be beloved; besides my wife is 
always young, fresh and pretty, which is no light mat- 
ter.” 


Blind Henry Fawcett became professor of political 
economy at Cambridge, an effective debater in Par- 
liament, and a most successful postmaster-general, by 
using the eyes of his cultured wife. 

The crusty old bachelor’s sneer falls flat, when it 
encounters such wives as these—and they are but two 
out of the many who have made their husbands men 
of good repute. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, the leading lawyer and law-re- 
former of his day, illustrated the experience of suc- 
cessful men when he said that nothing had more prof- 
ited him in his public life than the observations and 
opinions of his wife. 

The biographer of Sir William Hamilton, comment- 
ing upon the helpfulness of Lady Hamilton, says: 
“The number of pages in her handwriting still pre- 
served is perfectly marvellous.” 

When he was elected professor of logic and meta- 
yhysics in the University of Edinburgh, he had no 
oe al in stock. He began at once to write them, 
but though he worked rapidly, and far into the night, 
he was often only a few hours in advance of his class. 

Lady Hamilton sat up night after night to write out 
a fair copy of the lectures from the roughly written 
pages he had scrawled in the adjoining room. He 
would take her legible sheets, and read them that 
morning tothe students, who knew not that their pro- 
fessor’s success was due to his being a marriage-made 
man. When paralysis, brought on by mental over- 
work, had stricken him, she became even more help- 
ful, and by her assistance he was enabled to perform 
his professional duties until death removed him from 
his chair. 
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CIGARETTES. 


Cigarettes are largely used by boys; but cigarette- 
smokers, both young and old, usually regard with 
skepticism the statements made by physicians con- 
cerning the evil consequences of the habit. The 
smokers say that their cigarettes are made of the 
“purest Virginia,” but if they want to know what this 
“purest Virginia” is, they should read what a large 
manufacturer of tobacco recently said to a New York 
reporter. ‘The quantity of drugs used in cigarettes 
is appalling,” he declared, “and the commonest of 
these is valerian and tincture of opium. 


“An experienced tobacconist can detect the pres- 
ence of valerian by the smell. The drug imparts a 
sweet, soothing effect, that in a little time obtains a 
fascinating control over the smoker. The more cigar- 
ettes he smokes, the more he desires to smokes, just 
as is the case with one who uses opium. The desire 
grows intoa passion. The smoker becomes a slave to 
the enervating habit. 

“By the use of drugs it is possible to make a very 
inferior quality of tobacco pleasant. They are put on 
the market at such a price that the poorest can easily 
procure them, and boys go in swarms for them.” 

ea is this Havana flavoring that is so much 
used? 

“It is made from the tonca bean, which contains a 
drug called mellolotis, a deadly poison, seven grains 

yeing 8 ifficient to killa dog. It has become quite an 
article of commerce, and is extensively used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes.”’ 

“Does the paper wrapper of a cigarette add a great 
deal to its injuriousness ?” 

“Certainly. There are three sorts of paper in com- 
mon use, made respectively from cotton, from linen 
rags, and from rice straw. Cotton-paper is made 
chiefly in Trieste, Austria, and the linen and rice- 
paper in Paris. 

“The first, manufactured from the filthy scrapings 
of ragpickers, is bought in large quantities by the 
manufacturers, who turn it into a pulp, and subject it 
to a bleaching process to make it presentable. 

“The lime and other substances used in bleaching 


have a very harmful influence upon the membrane of | 


the throat and nose. 

“Cotton-paper is so cheap that a thousand cigar- 
Rice- 
paper is rather expensive. Tobacconized paper is 
manufactured. 

“It is common paper saturated with tobacco in such 
& way as to imitate the veins of the tobacco leaf very 
neatly. It is used in making all-tobacco cigarettes. 
Arsenical preparations are also used in bleaching ci- 
garette-papers, and oil of creosote is produced natu- 
rally as a consequence of combustion. The latter is 
very injurious to the throat and lungs, and is said to 
accelerate the development of consumption in any one 
predisposed to the disease.” ‘i 


+o —™ 
THOUGHTLESS FRIENDS. 


Physicians and nurses well know the value of quiet- 
ness and of cheerful words and cheerful faces in a sick- 
room. Especially should everything exciting or de- 
pressing be avoided, on account of their injurious 
effects upon a patient who is seriously ill. A young 
physician who was attending a woman whose life 
was threatened by typhoid fever, found at her bed- 
side one day, three or four neighbors, who had “run 


| in to see her,” and were expressing their feelings and 


opinions in solemn whispers, as follows: 


“My brother Peter’s first wife was took jest as she 
is, and she didn’t live but ten days.” 

“Ye said another wizen-faced woman, ‘and my 
son's wife’s sister had the same sickness she’s got, an’ 
she died in less than ten days; yes, I’m sure it was 
less than ten days from the day she took to her bed. 
And I helped lay her out.” ~ 











| “She aint got a strong constitution anyway,” said 

| another, “and she’s less likely to get over it than 
though she was more vigorous.” 

| Then an old crone asked,— 

“What you givin’ her, doctor? I smelt an’ tasted 
of it, an’ it ’pears like quinine to me, and if ’tis, you 
might jest as well stop it, fer her sister Hanner went 
jest < she’s goin’, an’ quinine didn’t do her a mite of 
| good.” 
| ¥ “Have you ever tried a poultice of biled onions an’ 

merlasses an’ corn-meal an’ red pepper, in a case like 
her’n?” asked another woman, with a pipe in her 

mouth. 
think it would have got her up if she hadn’t been so 
fer gone ’fore we heerd of it.” 

*‘Jack-oak ashes an’ saleratus an’ poke-berry juice 
is what got me up when I was down jest as she is,” 
said another. 

“Hadn't her folks over in Greenwood township bet- 
ter be told how sick she is?” said one of the first 
speakers. ‘ She’s got a twin brother there she thinks 
a heap of. He’d hate it awful not to see her if she 
shouldn’t live.” 

But here a lank-looking woman who had been sit- 
ting in the next room with her apron over her head 


voice,— 


“*Oh, bury me deep in the cold, cold ground, 
Oh, bury me deep, oh, bury me deep, 
Oh, put on my grave a jasmine flower, 
Aw under the willer, oh, let me sleep. 


” 


The woman died. 


vigorous than Methuselah’s. 
——_ —_+orn—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE EASTER LILY. 

One solitary bud her pot of lilies bore, 

And yet with anxious eyes, day after day, 

This aged woman, feeble grown and gray, 

Watched its unfolding, whilst alway 

More wan and thin became her wrinkled cheek, 

And her bowed form more tottering and weak. 

On Easter eve, as fell the twilight gloom. 

The lonely woman in her humble room 

Looked on her flower and said, “To-morrow it will 
bloom.” 

And so it was; but in the silent place, 

Pallid and voiceless, sat a stranger guest, 

And those who came said, looking in his face, 

‘Our Lord, who knoweth best, 

Thus to His tired servant sendeth rest, 

Let us this lily lay upon her breast.” 


I. D. MONROE. 








——_—___+or____ 
TOOK POISON. 


Honor and integrity are forgotten when a man ac- 
quires a craving appetite for alcoholic drink, and he 
will often resort to any subterfuge to satisfy the in- 
tense desire that overmasters him. Here is an in- 
stance: A man with an inordinate appetite for spirit- 
uous liquors was at one time serving as a common 
sailor ona steamship. He had been mate once, but 
drunkenness had caused him the loss of that position. 
The rules were strict in regard to drinking liquors on 
board the ship, and this man’s craving went unsatis- 
fied most of the time. 








One morning he chanced to pass the purser’s door, 
which stood ajar. Resting on a shelf within the 
room, he saw what he believed to be a flask of whis- 
key, and he immediately resolved to get a drink from 
it 


Several times during the forenoon he found oppor- 
tunity to be near that door, watching for a chance to 
get a drink from the bottle, but the purser was inside, 
or the door was locked. 

“What do you want round here?” the purser once 
asked him, in no gentle tone. 

“Nothin’,” answered the sailor. 

“Well, then, be off. If I see you about here again 
to-day, I'll report you to the captain.” 

Despite this threat, he continued his watch at inter- 
vals during the afternoon, but he was careful to keep 
| out of the purser’s sight. At last his opportunity 
| 
| 





came. He saw the purser leave his room, with some 
papers in hand. He shut the door, but did not lock 
it. The man at once darted from his position, opened 
the door, entered the room, seized the coveted bottle, 
and put it to his lips. He drank two or three deep 
swallows without stopping to smell or taste of the 
contents of the bottle, so eager was he for a drink of 
his favorite liquid. But he suddenly took the bottle 
from his mouth, smelled of it, and then hurriedly put 
his hands over his throat and stomach, with a look of 
anguish on his face. 
At that instant the purser entered. ‘What are you 
doing here, you scoundrel?” he demanded, sternly. 
“IT wanted a drink,” groaned the sailor. “Oh, my 
throat! I’?— 
“Why, man,” interrupted the purser, “the stuff in 
that bottle is carbolic acid—poison! Have you drank 
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**Mercy save me, yes!”’ said the man. 

With great presence of mind, the purser seized a 
pitcher of warm water which happened fortunately 
to be on the stand, and said, “Drink that!” 

The man obeyed, and drank a few swallows. 
can’t! I can’t!” he exclaimed. ‘My stomach is on 
fire!” . 

“Drink it, you lubber, if you value your life!” com- 
manded the purser; and then he stepped to the door. 
“Tell the doctor to come here quick!” he called to a 
man outside. 

Well, the sailor had a terribly sick time, barely 
escaping the effects of the carbolic acid with his life. 
For more than a year he suffered with what seemed 
like acute dyspepsia, and had to give up work. 

But the bitter experience made a temperance man 
| of him, and five years later he was second mate on 
| that very steamer where he came so near foolishly 
| losing his life. Without rum he was a man again. 

The carbolic acid which the man drank was diluted, 
otherwise the dose would have been fatal. 


«J 
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HAD A BATH. 


Mr. Henry C. Barkley, who spent several years 
among the Bulgarians, gives the following interesting 
description of the water buffalo, and some of its dis- 
advantages asa beast of burden. “Every well-to-do 
Bulgarian,” he says, “has a drove of water buffaloes— 
huge, black, fierce-looking creatures, with long, flat, 
curved horns. Their looks greatly belie them, for 
they are the most quiet, good-tempered animals that 
man ever made a slave of. They are far more prized 
than the bullock, for they are much stronger, and 
more willing. They never sulk as the bullock does 
when tired. 


“The water buffalo, though a useful beast, is not 
quite perfect, in the estimation of the Turk, as they 
require a good deal of care. In winter they suffer 

reatly from the cold, and have to be shut up at night 
in warm stables, and even when at work have to be 
covered up with rugs from head to tail. 

“Again, in summer they are wretched when out of 
water, and must have a good blow-out every hour. 
| Their hides crack if the sun shines very hot upon 

them, and they have to be plastered all over with mud 

to prevent this. 

“Only let them get to water, the muddier the better, 
and they are quite happy, and grunt and roll about in 
it for a long time. 
deepest morass, can swim for miles, and can float well 

| out of the water, or sink themselves under till noth- 





“] tried iton my brother’s wife, an’ I raly | 


began singing in the most unearthly and cracked | 


That neighborly consultation | 
would have killed any patient with a constitution less 


hey can waddle through the | 
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| ing but their black noses ure above, and in this position 
| Will sleep for hours. 

“TI once saw a dignitied old Turk driving his wife in 
an araba, drawn by a pair of tiese buffaloes, approach 
| a small, deep lake over a steep bank. 

“The day was broiling hot, and it was as much as 
the poor beasts could do to drag the load up the hill, 
and they quite staggered along. But no sooner did 
| they see the water than they set off at a lumbering 

trot, and there was no stopping them. 4 
“Out jumped the Turk in front, out jumped his 
| Wife behind! The man whacked them on their snouts, 
and the woman poured down abuse on them, reviling 
their mother, their sisters, and their father, but it did 
no good. On the animals went through the slushy 
marsh flop into the lake, and then, after drinking 
enough to float a small gun-boat, quietly composed 
themselves to sleep, with the araba full of the Turk’s 
bedding and other things floating behind them. 

“This was about eleven in the morning, and when 
I repassed on the same road at four o’clock the butla 
loes were still in the same position; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Turk were sulkily sitting on the shore till the ani 
mals should conclude their untimely bath.” 
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AN INDIAN GENTLEMAN, 


The true gentleman is distinguished by the refine 
ment, inborn and not acquired, which makes him 
mindful of the feelings of others. A marked illustra- 
tion of a gentleman’s consideration was once given 
| by an Indian: 


Mr. George Hosmer was journeying with Red 
Jacket, the noted chief of the Senecas, and several of 
his tribe, towards the village where a council was to 
be held. One night, as they were sitting around the 
camp-fire, the Indians were unusually mirthful. 
| Red Jacket noticed Mr. Hosmer’s inquiring look 

directed towards the laughing Indians. Knowing the 

white man’s ignorance of the Indian language, he 
feared that his guest might think himself the object 
of the mirth. Telling the Indians to remain silent, 
he said, addressing Mr. Hosmer, through the inter 
preter,— 

“We have been made uncomfortable by the journey 
but are now warm and merry. I hope our friend will 
not suppose that we, taking advantage of his igno 
rance of our language, have made him the subject of 
mirth.” 

“Knowing myself to be in the company of honora- 
ble men,” answered Mr. Hosmer, “I could not for a 
moment receive such an impression.” 

The ready, courteous answer pleased the Indians, 
who resumed their merriment. 

The chief did as he would be done by, for he dis- 
_— being made the subject of even an innocent 
oke. 

. Among his friends was Capt. Jones, a half-breed, 
who with his family had adopted the customs of civili- 
zation. One morning Red Jacket was at their break 
fast-table, and Mrs. Jones, knowing his fondness for 
sweets, mischievously offered him a cup of coffee 
without any sugar in it. 

On discovering the fact, the chief looked at the cap- 
tain with an expression of offended dignity, and, stir- 
ring his coffee with energy, said,— 

‘My son, do you allow your squaw thus to trifle 
with your father?” 

The giggling of the children showed that they, too, 
were enjoying the joke. “Do you also allow your 
children to make sport of your chief?” he indignantly 
| added. 

Jones and his wife apologized, and Mrs. Jones, 
handing over the sugar-bow], told him to help hin 
self. He did,—tilling his cup to the brim with sugar, 
and eating the sirupy substance with a spoon. 
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MORTIFIED. 


“Be ye careful to entertain strangers,” was a wis: 
command, teaching courtesy and hospitality, ‘for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.’ The 
woman of the following incident was unmindful of 
this obligation, and but little sympathy can be felt for 
her chagrin and discomfiture at the result. The Duke 
|of Wellington once walked from Walmer Castle to 
| Deal to attend Trinity Church. Not finding the sex- 
| ton to show him a seat, he entered a roomy-looking 
| pew in front of the pulpit, and sat down. Soon after 

a fashionably-dressed, haughty woman entered, and 
| by both her manner and expression of face showed 
| that she felt his presence an intrusion. As the stranger 
| bore her indignant glances without moving, she said, 
bluntly,— 





“Sir, you will find free seats in the rear, and I beg 
you to find a seat there or in some other pew.” 

“IT beg your pardon, madam, for intruding,” 
the duke, coldly, as he arose and left the pew. 

At the close of the service a friend said to the 
woman, “My dear Madam —, you were honored 
to-day; but why did the duke leave you so abruptly?” 

Madam —, construing the remark as a sarcasm on 
the impudence of the stranger, replied,— : 

“The presumptuous fellow! Then you saw him in 
my pew? I had to tell him there were seats for 
strangers in’”’—— 

“Why, surely,” interruped the friend, with almost 
horror inher tone, “you knew that the man was the 
Duke of Wellington!” 

The woman’s mortification over her rudeness to the 
man she would have honored, caused her a fit of sick- 
ness. 


said 





—+or—___—— 
DOWN THE WRONG THROAT. 


A lady living in Philadelphia has a pony of which 
| she is very ford, and not long ago, as he was not in 
good health, she called in a veterinary surgeon, who 
prescribed a powder for the equine favorite. The next 
morning the lady said to her man-of-all-work : 


“Pat, did you give the pony his medicine?” 

“I put it with his hay, mum,” was the reply, ‘and 
he ate all the hay, but not a bit of the powther did h« 
touch at all. Oh, I’ll fool him to-night. I'll give it 
to him sure.” ; 

The next morning the lady called Pat again, and 
was surprised to see him looking very rueful. 

“What's the matter now?” said she. ’ 

“Faith, mum, I got a lead pipe an’ I put the m« di 
cine in it, an’ backed the pony in the corner. Thin I 
put the pipe in his mouth an’ wos jist goin’ to blow it 
down into him, but the baste, he breathed first, an’ I 
hey the powther in me instid of in him.” 

How it affected the Hibernian has not yet trans- 
pired. 





a en 
HE ADDRESSED THE JURY. 


A man who had never seen the inside of a court- 
room until he was introduced as a witness in a case 
pending in one of the Scottish courts, on being sworn, 
took a position with his back to the jury, and began 
| telling his story to the judge. 





The judge, in a bland and courteous manner, said,— 
| ‘Address yourself to the jury, sir.” _ 
The rhan made a short pause, but, notwithstanding 
what had been said to him, continued his narrative. 
The judge was then more explicit, and said to him, 
“Speak to the jury, sir; the men sitting behind you 
on the benches.” 
The witness at once turned around, and, making an 
awkward bow, said, with perfect gravity,— 
“Good-morting, gentlemen.” 
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For the Companion. 
A VERY ODD GIRL. 


In school she ranks above her mates, 
And wins the highest prizes; 

She bounds correctly all the states, 
And tells what each one’s size is; 
In class she will not prompt a friend, 
For she doesn’t believe in telling; 

She heeds the rules from end to end, 
And never fails in spelling. 
“She’s just as odd as odd can be!” 
Say all the school of Esther Lee. 


She keeps her room as neat as wax, 
And laughs at Peter’s mockings ; 
She mends Priscilla’s gloves and sacques, 
And darns the family stockings ; 
She dusts the sitting-room for Kate, 
She cares for baby brother; 
She fashions balls and kites for Nate, 
And runs for tired mother. 
“She’s just as odd as odd can be!” 
Say all at home of Esther Lee. 
For little crippled Mary Betts 
She saves her brightest pennies; 
She never, never sulks or frets 
If she doesn’t beat at tennis; 
With happy words she is sure to greet . 
Children in lowly by-way ; 
She guides unsteady, aged feet 
Across the bustling highway. 
“She’s just as odd as odd can be!” 
Say all the town of Esther Lee. 
EMMA C. Down. 





For the Companion. 


JESSIE’S GREAT 
FRIGHT. 


It was about a very 
small kitten that Jessie’s 
great fright came. And 
I must tell you first a 
little about those kittens. 

If you could only 
have seen them as they 
were brought in from 
the barn in a basket! 
Four of them, lying on 
a piece of old carpet 
with their old mammy— 
she purring and giving 
once in a while a moth 
erly little “Mmmm ?” 
when they stirred. 

“Four babies!” ex- 
claimed Jessie, in great 
delight. “I wonder if 
she’s four times as hap- 
with them as you 
are with me, mamma ?” 

Mamma thought not, 
as she gave Jessie a hug 
and a kiss just where 
the pretty light curls 
parted on her forehead. 

But Jessie thought she must be, as she made 
arrangements for making the precious little family 
as comfortable as possible. She brought her doll’s 
walnut bedstead, high at the head and almost big 
enough for a real baby, and made it up with a 
clean spread and lace-trimmed pillows. 

Then Madam Puss was carefully removed to it, 
and her little black treasure and her gray-and- 
white pet and her yellow-and-black-and-white 
beauty and her cunningest-in-the-whole-world 
white-with-just-a-tiny-spot-on-its-tail darling were 
lovingly laid beside her. 

Any one would think she might have considered 
herself a well-off cat, as Jessie softly lifted her 
head and placed a pillow under it, and then car- 
ried away the old basket. But there is no account- 
ing for a cat’s tastes. 

When Jessie got back, she met her at the door, 
with the gray-and-white dangling from her mouth, 
and she trotted off to the barn before Jessie could 
catch her, to find her old quarters. 


py 


The little girl carried her back in great dismay, 


settling her again as cosily as before, but she 
found she had her hands full. 

For half the day that cat kept jumping up 
every little while, trying to carry off a kitten. 
Later she seemed to make up her mind that if she 


had to submit to lying on a clean little bed, in- | 


stead of an old carpet, she would do it in a proper 
spirit; so she lay still and took Jessie’s petting 
as if she felt that she deserved it all, and a great 
deal more. 

And when at night the family was taken out to 
the basket in the barn, she was back again in five 
minutes, carrying the yellow-and-black-and-white. 

Well, the kittens grew every day bigger and 
prettier and cunninger. 

Their eyes opened and they crawled, and then 
stumbled and tumbled about with uncertain little 
footsteps. They rolled over each other, clawed 
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It was just at twilight, when all were gathering | 


for tea, that a dreadful scream was heard. Every 
one ran to see if the house was on fire or a burglar 
getting in or a window fallen down on Jessie. 


“What is it? What's the matter, Jessie?” 
“Oh! oh!! oh!!! It’s smashed—I know it is!” 
‘‘What, dear? Your hand? your foot? Tell 


mamma what ails you.” 


“Oh, it’s dead! it’s dead! I’ve killed it!” | 
“Killed what. Jessie ?” | 
“A kitty. Estepped on it—hard. It felt soft | 


and it gave one squeak, and it hasn’t squeaked | 
again, so I knovw it’s dead.” 


“Dear! dear!” said Aunt Maria Jane. “I knew | 
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mamma, putting her arms around her and trying 
to comfort her while some one brought a light. 

Then everybody went on a kitten-hunt. The 
yellow-and-black-and-white and the gray - and - 
white were asleep in a little lump on the hearth- 
rug; the black was curled up in Aunt Maria Jane’s 
work-basket. 

Somebody stepped on something soft in a cor- 
ner and jumped as it squeaked. 

“That’s it!’ screamed Jessie. 
little white one!” 

But no. For just then the little tail with the 


“It’s that dear 


| spot on it was seen peeping out of Jessie’s hood, 


into which its owner had crept for a nap. Papa 


something would happen to those kittens—always | held down a lamp to see what the soft thing was 
under foot.” 
‘Poor little kitty! Poor little girl!” said Jessie’s | 


which had squeaked so like a kitten. 
“Tt’s my rubber ball!” cried Jessie. 
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Chick CHICK) 


For the Companion. 
NAUGHTY CHICK-CHICK. 


Father Chanticleer, who lives with his large | 
family in an airy yet snug cottage in the back 


as one could wish to see. 


| breakfast had been eaten, a certain door at the 
end of the yard was thrown open, and the digni- 
fied old patriarch marched gravely out, followed 
by the whole family. 

There was Dame Partlet with her brood of six, 
Old Speckle and her tribe of youngsters, and many 
others whose names I don’t know. 

But always first and nearest to Father Chanti- 
cleer came Mother Biddy and her one baby, Chick- 
chick. 

Mother Biddy, you must know, was a very wise 
old dame, in spectacles and cap gorgeous to be- 


each other, and disrespectfally played with their hold; and when she threw over her gracefully 


mother’s tail. 
They were around in every corner and in every- 
body’s way when Jessie had her great fright. 


, Sloping shoulders her gay plaid shawl, and took 
in her claw her fine umbrella, her dignity and 
style were the wonder of the whole chicken world. 


Promptly at eight o’clock in the morning, after 
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noonday rest. 


She was a special favorite with Father Chanti- 
cleer, who always offered her the most delicious 
| grubs he found in his scratching, and paid her 
many delicate attentions beside, such as pointing 
| out to her a particularly nice tid-bit at the break- 
| yard of acity house, was a good, honest old fellow | fast table, or selecting the shadiest corner for her 


But there was Chick-chick! Such a bad, spoiled, 
naughty little mischief as she was! Full of pranks 
from the time she hopped off her perch in the 
morning, till she scrambled back at night. 

She pecked her neighbors, the Partlets; she 
caught the grasshoppers they were chasing for 
themselves; and she was even so saucy as to 
snatch out from under his very eyes the choicest 
morsels Father Chanticleer scratched up. 


| She squawked at Dame Partlet when she tried | 


; to make her behave, and she went so far as to 
| have a fight with one of her young cousins, and 
' to mock him when he tried to crow. 

This was a thing that no well-regulated poultry- 
yard could endure for an instant, and when com- 
plaint was made to Father Chanticleer, he said at 
once that Chick-Chick must go to school. 
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Mother Biddy herself, though she couldn’t bear 
to have her out of her sight, could not deny that 
she was growing very rude, and her manners 
needed a little care. 

So one fine morning she arrayed herself in all 
her finery, her freshly starched cap with gay rib- 
bons, her tine shawl, and above all, an umbrella, 
lest it should rain, 

Then she took her darling, wrapped her pretty 
cloak around her, and tied her delicate baby-cap 
over her head. 

So pretty and innocent she looked, one could 
hardly believe she was the rude chick who had 
disgraced herself by trying to crow! 

When ail was ready, Mother Biddy started off, 
and went far away, over a gravel hill, around a 
brick mountain, past a dangerous duck-pond, and 
under a fence, till she came to where lived Prof. 
Parrot, the schoolmaster. 

A truly wise old bird he was. He knew many 
words in two or three languages, and above all, 
his manners were perfect. 

When Mother Biddy told what she had come 
for, he opened his book, turned one gentle dark 
eye on the naughty little Chick-Chick, and told 
her that he should expect her to behave like a 
well-bred fowl so long as she was under his roof. 

Chick -Chick was quite awed by his learned 
eye-glasses and his fine large beak, and Mother 
Biddy went away and left her there, sure that 
when she came home she would know everything 
about politeness and manners, and be the pride of 
the yard, and the comfort of her old age. 

So let us hope it will be. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


z. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a clinging, troublesome thing; 
My second’s a sheltering place ; 

Let us bear my whole, and 
cheerily sing, 

Though the sun may hide 
his face. 


2. 
DROP-WORD PUZZLE. 
The “Ten Rules of Prae- 

tical Life’ of a noted 
American, who was born 
on April 2, 1743. 


a, Never «05 GE swiss 
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+0) . *” 10 
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From 1 to 2, from 2 to 13, and from 1 to 13, read a 
Southern state. 

From 3 to 4, Apollo’s tree. 

From 5 to 6, The place where the Gladiators fought. 

From 7 to 8, A projectile. 


From 9 to 10, A Southern constellation of nine 
stars. 

From 11 to 12, Two similar consonants. 

For 13, A vowel. A. ¢ 


4. 


ANAGRAMATICAL CHARADE, 


The omissions in the first stanza form the first, sec- 
ond and third of a whole which names the field of 
battle. 

I had hoped some fair flowers to * * * * 
On this moor or the neighboring fen— ; 
But — sits moping and dull 
At the outlet of winter’s dark * * *—> 
*Twas here the last battle was fought 
On the soil of Great Britain. Now render 
The date, for to know it you ought; 
And the name of the prince—the ** * * *** **, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fast. 
2. “Anemones, 

With pao like golden studs on ivory laid, 

Most delicate, but touched with purple clouds.” 

Charlotte Smith, poet, novelist, works, “Old Manor 
House,” Hayley, Cowper, rapidity, anemones, Pulsa- 
tilla, England, Edward, debt, lawsuits, union, care, 
during. 

3. Central acrostic.— Twelfth 


of April, rebellion 
began. ENTREE 


ZOOcmreeZ2aczra 
SHAZAROEOCRAAZSS 


a) 
Z 
cq 
= 


4. Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United 
Stutes 


ies. 


5. ist couplet=light. 
2nd couplet=tail. 


3rd couplet=all. 
4th couplet—Zodiacal light. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
-75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postimasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Tliree weeks are required after receip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuar -Remember that the Publishers 
must be no d by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 











paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
= MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

Mass. 









For the Companion, 


CAUTIONS FOR THE AGED. 


Age works great physical changes, many of which 
are generally recognized. Some of them involve dan- 
gerous liabilities, and impose the need of constant 
caution. 

One is to guard against undue exertion. The tough, 
elastic coat of the arteries is apt to become, on the 
one hand, chalk-like and brittle, or, on the other, 
fatty and weak. Nature seeks to guard against the 
consequent danger by rendering old persons less in- 
clined to effort. But a little extra exertion put forth 
suddenly, may cause the weakened vessels to give way, 
from the increased force with which the heart throws 
the blood into them. Hence may result apoplexy 
or fatal aneurism—the latter being a sudden bulging 
out of arteries. 

So, too, the heart itself (or its aorta—the great 
curved trunk which first receives the blood from the 
heart) may be in a similar condition, and suddenly 
fail because of undue exertion, when it might have 
been equal to the ordinary work of years. Such no 
doubt was the late case, where an elderly gentleman 
hurried to reach a railroad train, and fell dead on en- 
tering it. The aged should firmly refuse to hurry. 

A like caution applies to whatever quickens the 
action of the heart. Every one knows the power of 
violent emotions in this respect. No one wishes to 
fall dead in a fit of anger. Undue eating, especially 
of stimulating food, is almost as dangerous. All the 
appetites need to be kept under control. 

A special caution is needed in descending stairs. In 
our normal voluntary movements there are certain 
nice adjustments effected by unconscious mental acts. 
But age affects such a change in the brain substance 
that mental activity is lessened. An old man can 
no more think as quickly as a young man than he 
can run as fast, or Jump as high. Hence the mis- 
steps of the aged in descending stairs. Aged persons, 
therefore, should form the habit of taking their bear- 
ing, so to speak, at the top of the stairs, and keep 
their mind on each step down by a conscious volun- 
tary effort. 

The aged should also most carefully guard against 
achill. It is more dangerous for an old man to catch 
cold than for a young man to catch a fever. 


_—— — > --—— 
HE DIDN’T STAY. 


An English sportsman, writing of his adventures 
on the Plains, tells, in a comical way, how it hap- 
pened that he did not act upon the advice of his com- 
panions on one occasion, and remain with the animal 
he had mounted. The beast was a Texas mare, thor- 
oughly depraved with the Texas vice of ‘‘bucking.” 

“The oceurrence of my parting company with her,” 
he says, “happened in the presence of a number of 
Texas cow-boys, and the event was hailed with such 
yells of mischievous delight, on their part, as I never 
shall forget, for your genuine cow-boy is an unmerci- 
ful critic of horsemanship. 

“Indeed, cow-boys are the only human beings, I be- 
lieve, who can sit on a horse that has learned bucking 
in Texas, and has not been broken of it in his youth. 
I do not exactly know what possessed me to mount 
the bald-faced pony that afternoon; anyhow, I did 
get on her while two of the fellows held her. 

“As a London omnibus cad would say, I was nearly 
‘near-side up and off-side down.’ However, I man- 
aged to stick to her during the first preliminary flour- 
ishes with those forty legs of hers,—or what seemed 
to be forty legs,—after the boys had cast her loose. 

** She is just a feeling of you!’ they shouted. 

“And presently she settled down to business; to as 
fair and square a spell at bucking as ever shook the 
life out of a white man. Not being a Texan, or feel- 


ing in me the talent of gripping with my knees an 


animal bow, I was shot off at the fourth or fifth buck. 


“A few stray bucks of one of these horses, with in- 
tervals between, are easy enough to manage; it is the 
continuance and the amazing rapidity that accomplish 
the rout of riders not trained to such horses from 


youth. 


“The first buck, lifting you, perhaps, only a couple 
The second, 


of inches from the pig-skin, shakes you. 
following so quickly as hardly to leave you time to as 
certain that the first is over, puzzles you. 
makes you lose your balance. 


tosses you, and the fifth accomplishes the brute’s pur- 
pose, namely, dumping you off. 

‘“My performance—to revert to a sore subject—was 
greeted with laughter and shouts from the cow-boys. 
‘Stay with her, boss; stay with her,’ one of them 
shouted. 

“When finally I left her, I landed,’ as the boys said, 
‘kinder squar’ly ;’ they declared with great glee that 
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In order to give their Customers an 
opportunity of examining the vari- 
ous makes and qualities of AMERI- 
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Rheumatism and catarrh, caused by poor and cor- 

| rupted blood, cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. | ames 

Beauty, that transitory flower, can only be had by 

using Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all druggists and 

fancy goods dealers, [Adv. 
ooo 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 








‘I hurt the ground,’ ‘I was rough on the bunch grass,’ | delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
‘I tried to make a hole in the earth;’ greeting me with | ?/#¢ washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
these and other humorous expressions when I could | “nity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 


CAN manufactured SILKS, have 
opened a DEPARTMENT for their 


The third 
The fourth pitches and 


. a | coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
again hear, for the violence of my fall had very nearly as @ dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 


shaken out of me the few little senses I had le‘t.” 





_— | 
GRATITUDE. 


Cats have the reputation of resembling those men 
and women whose gratitude is a lively sense of future 
favors. But the Rev. J. G. Wood, an English natur- 
alist, tells of a cat that he formerly owned whose 
expressions of gratitude shame human beings who ac- | 
cept a favor without the siightest acknowledgment : | 





| 


He is, with regard to his meals, a most grateful cat, | 
and, however hungry he may be, never thinks of eat- | 
ing until he has purred his thanks and rubbed his | 
head against my hand. This trait of character was 
once displayed in the most affecting manner. 

One day “Pret” had been shut up in the loft, on 
account of a lady visitor who had a strange antipathy 
to cats. I was gone to town that day, and did not 
return till after midright. 

As I was going upstairs, I heard “‘Pret’s” voice call- 
ing me in a very anxious manner, and on inquiry I 
found that the poor cat had been forgotten, and had 
been shut up the whole day without a morsel of food 
or a drop of milk. 

Of course I immediately procured some milk and 
meat for him, and carried it up to him. 

The poor creature was half wild with happiness 
when he heard my footsteps, and on seeing the plate 
of meat and saucer of milk, he flew at them like a mad 
thing. 

But scarcely had he lapped a drop of milk when he 
left the saucer, came up to me with loud purring, and 
caressed me, as if to express his thanks. 

Then he went to the plate, but only just touched it | 
with his nose, and again came to thank me for having 
attended to his wants, both of food and drink. 

It quite brought the moisture to my eyes to see the 
affectionate creature, though nearly wild with hunger 
and thirst, refraining from enjoying his food until he 
had returned thanks. 


—_—_——_>—_—_—_ 
LIFE-LONG HELPLESSNESS. | 
Cases of phenomenal suffering and privation like | 
the following painfully excite our sympathy. But, as | 
here, there is often one relieving circumstance to be | 
thankful for. “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” An illustration of this kind providence is the | 
instance given below of a mother wonderfully spared | 
to care for a helpless son—whom possibly no one else | 
would have cared for: 








The death of Egbert A. Driggs, of Amityville, L. I., 
not long ago, was the end of a remarkable life. He 
was nearly sixty years old. At the age of fourteen 
he suffered from an attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, which left him a —- A few years later an 
affection of the spine was developed, and shortly after 
he attained his majority he was rendered helpless by 
the disease and took_to his bed, where he remained 
until his death. 

For the last thirty years of his life he was totally 
blind. During the past twenty years he was unable 
to feed himself, or even to raise either hand to his 
mouth. Several years ago, his jaws became firmly | 
set, and food could be given to him only with great 
difficulty. | 
During his long period of helplessness he was care- 
fully and faithfully nursed and waited upon by his 
mother, who is now in her eighty-ninth year. 


ee 
HIS ANSWER. 


“Rural simplicity” and ignorance are sometimes ex- | 
emplified in an amusing way. A Methodist minister 
was once travelling in a thinly settled section, which 
was more remarkable for wild game than for religion | 
or the delights of civilization. The good man was 
plodding wearily along when he met a lank inhabi- 
tant, whose face was an odd combination of nose and 
astonishment. 





“Good-morning,” said the minister. 

The native stared. 

“A pleasant morning. Can you tell me if there are 

any Methodist families in this vicinity?” 
ay 2 

“Are there any—Methodists—in—this town?” 

“Whaw—awt?” 

“Yes, yes; are there any—Methodists—here?” 

“W-a-a-l, naow, I haint scared none up right jis’ 

lately; but ef ye put out lively fur them thar scrub- 

ouks, I reckon ye might shoot a few.” 

To take his beloved denomination for game was tqo 

much for the dignity of the good minister, and laugh- 





ing, he passed on, without even thanking the rustic 
for his information. 


> 
PARTICULAR. 


There is an old proverb, “Love me, love my dog.” 
The old trapper of whom the following is told, no 
doubt thought that those who claimed his hospitality 
and sought his company had no right to object to the 
presence of his pets. 


An old prospector, “French Louy,” whom I met in 
the Rattlesnake Hills, which was a great place for 
skunks, had a pet one who used to sleep in the bunk 
at his feet nearly every night. The cabin was so 
strongly scented that we smelt it a little distance off; 


to the place, we were guided to it by the odor, for we 
had already heard of this strangest of pets. The old 
fellow—a great character in his way—was rather hurt 
at our objections to the odor. 
“He no smell bad; he smell just sugisamment to 
know he is dar.” 
When I told him that I quite believed him, he re- 
oined,— 
) ““Why-for do you come here if you are so par-tic-u- 
laire?” 
—- -_——»—— - — 
BABY SEALS, 


If the following account of the manner in which 
young seals are taught to swim is true, it is not very 
much unlike the way in which children are instructed 


simply thrown into the water, but their fathers stand 
by to rescue them if they should be in danger. 


A seal-mother gives a curious display of maternal 
solicitude in teaching her calf to swim. First taking 
hold of it by the flipper, and for a while supporting it 
above water, with a shove she sends the youngster 
adrift, leaving it to shift for itself. Ina short time, 
the little creature becomes exhausted, when she takes 
a fresh grip on its Sipper, and again supports it till it 
has recovered breat 
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indeed, as it was night, and none of us had ever been | 


in the same art by Pacific Islanders. The babies are 


n, after which there is another 
push-off, followed by a new attempt to swim, the same 
process being several times repeated to the end of the 
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PUPPIES IN SOAP. 


I was in New York last week Tuesday. 
on my way up street at six o’clock, I saw a little 
colored boy ahead of me carrying a black dog, which, I 
noticed, was dead. Thinking the little fellow had lost a 
playmate, I said to him, “Did your dog die, my A 
*Lor’, no,” answered the ragamuflin, “taint mine! Tom 
Fletcher’s dog itis. Got shot. Lam takin’ it to the soa 
works. Git a quarter for it, for soap grease!” e 
turned down an alley, and just ahead I saw the soap 
works where my favorite soap is manufactured! Oh, 
how disgusted I was! I went home at night, still full of 
indignation, for—what do you think!—I had for months 
washed my dishes with that very soap! Oh, paugh! No 
more aon in my dish-pan. I began that same evening 
to wash in clear water, but, to my mortification, my 
dishes, that I had always been so proud of because they 
were nice and bright after washing, looked dull and 
dingy. By next day noon I was discouraged, and forth- 
with I sought out Mrs. Clary, my neighbor, who is the 
pink of propriety among housekeepers. I was de- 
termined that ~ misery should have company, and, 
therefore, | told Mrs. oo all about that canine soap. 
And she only smiled! “Why,” she said, “I never use 
soap; but in my dish-water 1 put Pearline, the same as 
we do in our wash-tubs; it takes off all grease and stains, 
and—there are no puppies in it!” Isaid no more, but 
adopted her plan, and am satisfied. But others may be 
as careless as I was, so in all humility I write unto you. 
ver put soap on a dish you eat out of or from, when 


And as I was 
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John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill, writes: “You 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man, 2d. We 
have just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000.” 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, LIL, writes: “I would not 

take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at eight 
o’clock this morning.” 
Mr. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A. M., to 5, P. M.; now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A.M.” Mrs. A. W. Morrison, of 
Longview, Tex., writes: “It isa treasure. It makes the 
white lady independent of the colored washerwoman.” 

I = -~ a — to — - agency on a 
week’s trial on liberal terms. It is a great labor, clothes nny - 
and soap saver, and pays capable agente big money. In- the IPSWICH MILLS. New Styles, and a 
trinsic merit makes it a phenomenal success. Write for p -_ 7a. tick oS 
varticulars, WOR ex 3035, BOSTON, Perfect-fitting Garment. Above ticket on every 
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SS.; Box 1933, NEW YORK CITY; or Box Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


BRUSH STUDIES. 


By LIDA CLARKSON. New and Revised Edition. Finely illustrated with origi- 
nal —<—— by the Author. 

CONTENTS :—The Amateur’s Outfit.—Harmony and Combination of Color: A 
Panel of Field Daisies.—Some General Hints: Fabric Painting.—Practice on Acad- 
emy Board and Sketching Canvas: A Study of Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.— 
How to Paint Photographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks and Linings: 
Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc.—Placques: How to Paint and Frame Them.— 

iow to Paint Trailing Arbutus, Feathery Clematis, Dogwood and Tulips.—Panel 
and Screen Decorations: The Purple Clematis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, ete.—Dye 
Painting: Lustra, Iridescent and Kensington.—Lambrequins and Other Artistic 
Home Furnishings: Clock Scarf, Banners and Bannerettes.—Christmas,New Year's, 
Easter and Birthday Cards: How to Paint Le Rg for Holiday and 
Birthday Gifts.—Pretty Trifles for Home Decoration.—Painting Back-grounds.— 
Modelling in Relief.—Puzzling Queries Answered.—Some Useful Hints in Conclusion, Sent post-paid, for 35 cts.; 
Four copies, for $1.00, Illustrated Circulars free. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
S0 N GS Dictionary,we tind that the word ““Acme” signifies the top, the highest point. To adopt this word 

as the name of anything would naturally imply that the article thus named was either of a superi- 

or class, or one of the many humbugs so common in our time. We have adopted this word as the name of our latest 
musical publication, and in we offer you a cellection of 114 
SONGS, r ITH THE USIC (not the words 
alone), by the very best of America’s Sweet Balladists. The 
rare features of this book have neither duplicate nor counterpart in musical literature. Such an assemblage of aay 
and Ballads under one cover has positively never been equalled, and our one great claim of superiority for the 
Acme arises from the fact that we have gathered together and present all the gems of our vast collection in one 
book at a price which appears ridiculous. The usual price for a song in a music store is forty cents, Here we give 
yee + of the best (all copyri . and. , erent from those in any book published by any one else), 
which in sheet music form would cost $45. ‘or 
Not fifteen cents each, but the whole 114 for > F TE E N CE NTS ! =>) 
Send for it, look at it, and if not as represented, return it and get your money Four copies, 50 cents. 

ADDITION to the above we also publish “100 SONGS OF THE DAY,” a book of which we have 
sold 85,000 in six months. It contains by special permission of their owners, such songs as “Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By,” “Peekea-Boo,” “Climbing up de Golden Stairs,” “Spring Time and Robins have come,” “When the Robins 
Nest Again,” “I'll Await My Love,” etc., thus making it worth much more than the absurd price, TEN CENTS, 
which we charge for it. Four copies, 30 cents. 

AS Y, we have just published our Mammoth Catalogue of Books, Music, Stamping-Outfits, Foreign Stamps 
Tricks, Novelties of all kinds, and Useful Articles, with Directions how any one can make $5 to $10 A DAY, 
with little work. If printed in same style as Harper’s Monthly it would make over one hundred pages. We send 
this on receipt of 4 cents for mailing. To the readers of this paper we make the following 
If you will send us this advertisement within sixty days with a Postal Note, 
Silver or Stamps to valueof Twenty Cents, we will send you one Acme, 
one Songs of the Day, one Imported Easter Card, and one Catalogue. R ber, all four for 20 cts, 


F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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In these days of steam, electricity, and business enterprise, we seldom see a new article advertised 
but what all the superlative adjectives are incorporated in its description. On consulting the 
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If you have been paying five or six dollars for your shoes, we should like to convince you that it will certainly 
| pay you to at least try on a pair of the James Means’ $3 Shoes before buying a new pair. It will cost you nothing 
| to try them on, and perhaps it will eventually save you a good many dollars to do so. Our celebrated factory pro- 
duces a larger quantity of shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world. The James Means’ $3 Shoe is 
t Made in Button, Lace and Congress. Ask your dealer 
he cannot supply you, invest one cent in a postal card, write to us, mention the 
our shoes easily within your reach, no matter in what State or Territory you may 
CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Bosto: 
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For the Companion. 
THE SUMMIT. 


One glorious day gleams through my memory still, 
Though lagging years have come and gone erewhile: 
That day whereon I seemed to reconcile 

My aspirations with myself, to thrill 

With novlest ardor and to feel no chill 
Of low-born aim or motive, nor the vile 
Persuasions of my baser self beguile 

My soul from resolution pure to ill. 

My soul'may never mount so high again, 

And never may my sluggish spirit glow 
With feeling free as then from all alloy: 
But yet, should this be sadly true, the pain 
Is deadened when within my heart I know 
That Lrose once, and burned with highest joy! 
OscAR Fay ADAms, || 
——___—_+or—- 


For the Companion. 


A MUSIC LESSON. 


By Christine Nilsson. 


My Dear Frienp.—It gives me great pleasure 
to comply with the wish you have expressed that 
I should give you a few hints which may help you 
in carrying out the musical education and vocal 
training of your daughters. I should first sug- 
gest that unless a child shows some natural apti- 
tude for music, it seems a mistake to devote much 
time to the attainment of that art. Such an apti- 
tude generally manifests itself in early childhood, 
as when it exists, the child will evince pleasure 
and attention in listening to music, and will try 
to imitate the sounds it hears. If successful in this 
attempt, there can be no doubt of its being gifted 
with a musical ear. 

If I had the musical training of a child, I 
should adopt the system of calling the seven 
notes constituting the scale according to their 
Italian names, viz., Do, Ré, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, 
and by striking each one of these notes on some 
musical instrument, or singing it out. Associate 
at once, from the very beginning, the sound of 
every note with its proper name, just as the 
alphabet is taught before spelling or subsequent 
reading is attempted. Then the child’s eye must 
get used to the five lines forming the staff in the 
treble clef, and each note must be taught by its 
position on the said staff. 

After this, the same process must be gone 
through with the bass clef, so that in due course 
of time the study of the piano-forte may be pur- 
sued. But it is, in my opinion, a very great mis- 
take to teach a beginner music by the help of the 
key-board, or clavier, as it is called in French, of 
the piano-forte. 

Such teaching does not tend to the formation of 
a musical ear, or help the student to read easily 
at sight, which is one of the chief objects to be 
attained by the musician. The appellation of the | 
notes, their respective value or duration, the rests, 
division of time, the theory of music, in fact, 
should be well taught. Itis a work of time and 
patience, but when thoroughly attained, is never 
forgotten, and is indispensable to the acquirement 
of instrumental and vocal talent. 

Solfege, which is the first kind of singing 
taught to children on the Continent of Europe, 
consists in singing out the notes by their appella- 
tion: Do, Ré, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, and simultane- 
ously beating time with the right hand, in order to 
designate the proper division of each bar, and mark 
the rhythm, which is of the wémost importance. 

The study of Solfége is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to a vocalist, and ought to be pursued in child- 
hood, when it is not fatiguing. It will thus estab- 
lish a good and solid foundation to the subsequent 
vocal studies. 

The age at which a girl may begin to learn 
singing must depend upon hér health and physical 
strength, and also on the natural development 
of her voice. Some voices being much stronger 
than others, may be exercised early in life with- 
out injury; such was Patti’s case and mine; but 
these being exceptional instances, one cannot pre- 
sent them as examples. 

From sixteen to eighteen would be about the 
average age, when easy exercises should be taught 
to the student, carefully avoiding straining the 
voice in any way. 

The proper way of drawing breath, which 
should be from the diaphragm or waist, is a study 
in itself; also the opening of the throat and 
mouth, in order to insure, from the first, a good 
emission of the' sound. Garcia, Bordogni, Ran- 
degger and other celebrated masters in the art of 
singing, have written excellent works on the sub- 
ject, with clear and practical observations and in- 
structions, and also exercises and vocalizes, 
admirably adapted for the study of the art they 
so thoroughly understand; nevertheless, students 
cannot teach themselves singing even with the 
best of written methods; and without the assist- 
ance of an experienced and capable teacher, di- 
recting, watching and guiding the student, bad 

habits are formed which are most difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to correct. 

As there are different kinds of voices, some be- 
ing naturally high, such as the soprano, some low- 
pitched, as the contralto, or others varying be- 





| it is important that they should be guided accord- 

| ing to their natural tendency in order not to force 

| or strain them; andof this the teacher must judge 

| and direct the studies of his pupil accordingly. It 
therefore requires an experienced professor, par- 
ticularly at the commencement, 

Singing must not be practised.too long at a time, 
so as to fatigue the voice. A period of twenty 
minutes together is sufticient;.but may be re- 
peated twice or three times a day, when once the 

| pupil has understood how to practise alone. At 
| first it is better to be content with the lesson, as 
| wrong practising is worse than none. 

| Lessons, therefore, should be taken frequently 
in the commencement, if rapid improvement is 


desired; and by degrees the pupil will be able to | 


practise alone without running the risk of going 
astray. No songs or piecés should be attempted 
too soon. Exercises and-vocalizes on ah accord- 
|ing to the French or Italian pronunciation, and 
| sometimes on other vowels, as the case may be, 
| Should be studied for at least one year, before 
melodies with words are allowed; the formation 
of the voice, a good emission of sound, evenness 
and smoothness of. execution, cannot. be .ob- 
tained otherwise. 

Some voices are more flexible than others, and 
this gift of nature should be carefully cultivated, 
for an easy and brilliant execution is one of the 
great attractions of the vocal art. 

Florid and elaborate music, however, ought only 
to be attempted (save for the sake of practice) by 


persons who have attained great finish and perfec- | 


tion in the Fiortture style, which, however great 
the natural gift, requires much study. 

When songs or pieces are taken into practice, 
pronunciation or articulation must be a special 
study, for it is most important that words, what- 
ever may be the language, should be thoroughly 
understood by the hearers. = 

Last, but not least, come the phrasing and ex- 


pression, which are of para- 
mount importance in singing, 
and must be properly applied, or otherwise 
may have quite the contrary effect to that 
intended. The proper pronunciation and 
rendering of the words play a great part in 
conveying the feeling or sentiment of a 
musical composition, and that is why artic- 
ulation is so important. Moreover, this 
acquirement greatly helps in carrying the 
sound further, and frequently gives the im- 


possessed by the performer. 


agreealle expression of the face. 


i] worthless, but the flowers are as large and as double 


It is a good plan to sing in front of a looking- 
glass, in order to study the proper position of the | 
mouth, to avoid contortions, and to cultivate an | 


All these, and many other hints, can only be 
suggested, as the need occurs, by an experienced 


and conscientious teacher, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the formation of the voice and its 
diiferent registers, and will guard against these 
being strained beyond their proper limit. The 
chest-notes, particularly in young people, should 
not be carried up too high, as such straining fre- 
quently causes serious mischief; and great care 
should be taken to unite the chest with the medium 
register, and the latter with the headnotes, so that 
equality throughout the compass of the voice be 
obtained. 

All this may seem very complicated to the un- 
initiated, but the study of singing, like that of any 
other art, is most interesting, and, to those who 
are well gifted, it is not so arduous as these long 
explanations of mine might make it appear. 

Before I conclude I should recommend that 
young people be taught how to play on the piano- 
forte some years before they attempt to sing, and 
not give up that instrument because they are study- 
ing singing, as is frequently the case. It is a mis- 
take to think that playing on the pianoforte, when 
done in moderation, say one, or even two hours a 
day, injures the voice. 

The pianoforte is so useful, not only in itself, 
but also for the sake of accompanying, that those 
who can use it freely find it very convenient. It 
is to be feared that most young people who drop 
their playing for the sake of singing, do so more 
from laziness than really in the interest of their 
voice. 

Moreover, the voice fails sooner or later, where- 





tween the two, more of the mezzo-soprano kind, 


as the facility and talent acquired for playing 








| lasts, and is a source of much pleasure and useful- 
ness to one’s self and to others. 
| Hoping, my dear friend, that these suggestions | 
may meet your views, and give you some help, I 
‘remain, yours very sincerely, 

CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


eS 


THE PRIME OF SPRING. 


It was in the prime 

Of the sweet spring-time, 

In the linnet’s throat 

Trembled the love-note, 

And the love-stirred air 

Thrilled the blossoms there. 

Little shadows danced, 

Each a tiny elf, 

Happy in farge ight 

And the thinnest self. . 
—George Eliot, 
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For the Companion. 


THE FLOWERS OF JAPAN. 


| Inthespring in Japan the plum and cherry-blossoms 
| are the great attraction. The fruit of these trees is 





| as a smal] rose. These trees are planted in great num- 

| bers about the temples. The grounds of the famous | 
temples of Uyeno in the city of Tokio are visited in| 
February and March every day by hundreds of people | 

| who go there. expressly to feast their eyes on these | 


| cloudlike masses of pink and white beauty. At Muko- 

| jima, just above Tokio, the road extending along the | 
| bank of the river is lined on both sides for several | 
| miles by these trees. | 
| When they are in bloom the streets are actually | 
thronged on pleasant days by people who come to see | 
the flowers, and the smiling faces and bright costumes | 
| of the pleasure-seekers, together with the natural 
| beauties of the place, make one almost feel that he has 







THE 


FLOWERS OF JAPAN. 


pression of a larger volume of voice than is really | been suddenly transported to Fairyland. A favorite 


| drink at this season is a cup of pale tea with a cherry- 
blossom floating on the top. 

The roses of Japan are scarcely worthy of mention, 
but the Wistaria and Azaleas surpass anything of the 
kind to be seen in America. In April and May the 
searlet Azaleas glow like camp-fires on the mountain 
| sides, and the white ones look so snow-like that one 
| almost expects to see them melt away in the presence 
| of their flaming sisters, while the Wistaria purples the 
| bold bluffs, or clambering up the quaint thatch roofs 
| of the farm-houses, adds one more charm to pictures 
| already enchanting. The latter is often trained to 
| form beautiful arbors. Sometimes the clusters are 
from thirty to thirty-five inches long. 

After the Azaleas and Wistaria comes the Shobu or 
| Blue Flag. Nowhere, perhaps, is this cultivated to 
such an extent, and with such success, as in Japan. 
| Large beds containing scores of varieties can be seen 
| at Horikiri, near Tokio, if one is fortunate enough to 

go there at the proper season. These beds are often 
[edema by rows of fragrant Calla Lilies, and it is 
| quite a favorite excursion with both the native and 


| -. ‘ se . 
| foreign residents of Tokio to go up the river in a 


pleasure-boat as far as Horikiri, and have cake and 
| tea at one of the many charming rest-houses inside 
this garden. 
In the summer montis the moats of Tokio are cov- 
ered with the sacred Lotus. Buddha, whom millions 
| of the Japanese still worship, is usually represented 
as resting on one of these flowers, and among the 
| decorations of Buddhist temples artificial lotus-blos- 
|soms are always prominent. This flower is’ either 
| white or rose-colored, and rises a little above the 
water, instead of being deftly buried on it. Still the 
| moats, with their covering of thick blue-green leaves, 
| and the exquisite waxen-petalled flowers, are often 
suggestive of lilied lakelets in America. The roots of 
| the Lotus plant are used by the natives for food, and 
| it is said that the plants in the moats which lie around 
| the present residence of the Mikado yield quite a rich 
revenue, a portion of them merely having recently 
| been let to a seller of lotus roots for about four hun- 
dred dollars a year. 
| Outin the country in the summer we find piles of 
| Mountain Hydrangea white almost as Scotland’s snow 





wreaths; airy, Argus-eyed Lilies with great golden 
hearts ; pink-tasselled Mimosas with quivering frond- 
like leaves ; fragrant Clematis twining lovingly about 
old stumps and trees, as if to screen their unsightli- 
ness; Ivies luxuriant as those that clothe the square 
Norman towers of Yorkshire’s old churches; and 
mosses—oh, such a wealth of them! delicate maiden- 
hair, graceful Lycopodiums, and Lichens silvery-gray 
with tiny coral-tipped cups uplifted to the sylvan 
deities. The feathery bamboo can be seen everywhere, 
and occasionally one sees a Palmyra palin, while ever- 
greens are sO numerous that a Japanese landscape 
never looks brown and bare. 

But the flower of Japan is the Chrysanthemum. 
According to an old superstition, the “dewy juices in 
the heart of the Chrysanthemum are the elixir of 
life.” It is the Mikado’s crest, and isa favorite figure 
in the decorative arts of the country. From 1336 to 
1390 there were two Mikados ruling or attempting to 
rule in Japan, and the war carried on to settle the 
supremacy of the rival Mikados is known in history 
as the War of the Chrysanthemums. 

These flowers bloom in early autumn, and last until 
midwinter. They are seen in almost all colors and 
sizes, and they vary in shape from that of the regular 
China Aster to that of the irregular Ragged Robin. 
Every year there is an exhibition of Chrysanthemums, 
in Tokio, which is very interesting. In the garden 
where it is given, small booths are erected in which 
are represented scenes in Japanese life, and also tab- 
leaux from the history and mythology of the country. 
The figures are images in clay or plaster of paris, and 
the costumes are formed by covering these images with 
wire or bamboo frames and training Chrysanthemum 
plants to cover these frames. 

Before the Chrysanthemums are gone, Camellias be- 
gin to appear, of which there are many varieties; in- 
deed, the tea plant itself is said to be one. 

The Camellias in Japan, like those grown in hot- 
houses here, are very regular in shape, and the Japan- 
ese make most skillful imitations of them in crépe 
and paper. Indeed, the natural flowers look so artitfi- 
cial, and the artificial flowers so natural, that one finds 
it difficult to distinguish between them sometimes. 
A friend, once secing a very symmetrical pink Camellia 
on the table, said, “Humph! I could make a more 
natural-looking flower than that myself.” On taking 
it up, she found to her astonishment that it was a real 
one. 

The Camellias last until the coming of the plum 
and cherry blossoms, in the early spring; so there is 
no season of the year when we cannot have bouquets 
of real flowers in our homes. 
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For the Companion. 


LETTER TO A BOY ON ENTERING 
COLLEGE. 
By President Porter, of Yale. 


My DEAR I learn from your father that you 
expect to enter college with the beginning of the next 
school year. With the communication of this inform- 
ation, he expresses the desire that I should send you 
a letter of friendly suggestions, or perhaps of prudent 
counsel, 

I hesitate somewhat to attempt this, not because I 
ain unwilling to oblige him, or am not desirous to 
render you any service which I can, but because ad- 
vice is esteemed by so many young men as cither 
superfluous or unwelcome. 

Some regard it as superfluous, because they confide 
so implicitly in their own capacity to judge and care 
for themselves, however novel their circumstances 
may be. Others more than resent it as unwelcome, 
because they prefer to look out for themselves—antic- 
ipating what is new and strange with kindling enthu- 
siasm and serene self-reliance, founded on the belief 
that they already know all that needs to be known, or 
are certain to keep their eyes open to whatever is 
novel or strange. 

I venture to write to you, however, inasmuch as it 
is possible that after you shall have had some trial of 
college life, some unlooked-for experience may recall 
what I write, and give it a fresh interest from its fit- 
ness to meet your needs. 

To many a youth, to enter college is to reach the 
goul of the ambition of years, bringing with itself 
| the realization of incipient manhood, and a partial 
| release from the constant and minute inspection and 
| control to which the youth has been subjected both at 
| home and at school. The novice dreams that as soon 
as he shall be admitted to college, he shall be the mas- 
| ter of himself, 7. e., of his time, his employments, his 
| expenses and his surroundings more completely than 
| ever before; that he shall have a home of which he 
| shall be master, even though it be a narrow apart- 
| ment, and to and from which he can come and go, 
| hither and thither, as he will. Such anticipations 
| prove in most colleges to be a romantic dream. Here 
and there, it is true, there is an institution which 
stimulates delusions of this kind by promising to the 
student the amplest freedom in the selection of his 
studies, the control of his time and his attendance 
upon lectures, holding him only to the duty of meet- 
ing an occasional examination, which, however se- 
vere, will bring him to a stern arbitrament only now 
and then, with long intervals between. 

Most of our colleges propose a different theory, and 
apply it with more or less rigor. 

I take it for granted that you will prefer such an 
institution, or at least your father will prefer it for 
you. 

Let me give one or two reasons why you should 
approve his decision, and adjust to its conditions all 
your plans and expects tions from the first. 

I make much of this point for the reason that your 
comfort and success will depend very largely on the 
temper and spirit with which you adjust yourself to 
the frequent and severe requirements of the college 
life. In a certain college that I know of, the naive 
remark is still quoted, as having been made by a stu- 
dent of several years ago, that the institution would 
be a very pleasant place in which to spend four years 
were it not for its religious and literary exercises. 
The theory which I would commend to you is exactly 
the opposite, namely, that one of the best services that 
the college can possibly render to a young man is to 
hold him to a constant responsibility; and the only 
way to make it a place of genuine comfort is to enter 
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responsively and with the whole heart into the spirit | history of most schools and colleges shows that they | so much trouble on her account. He didn’t think it 


of the place, and meet every task promptly, cheerfully 
and thoroughly. 

The college is bound to do more than to furnish 
competent instructors and to invite the students to 
avail themselves of their knowledge and skill. It 
ought to do this, indeed, but having done this, it ought 
to do more. It ought to require every one of its stu- 
dents to avail himself of these advantages by every 
motive of constraint which may be similar to such as 
he will meet in his future life. Bodily punishment is 
not to be thought of. Worrying suspicion engenders 
alienation and hatred. Unfair and entrapping ques- 
tions and problems arouse resentment and contempt; 
personal indignity, snappishness and impatience in a 
teacher or examiner are all mean, as well as hateful, 
but the constant pressure and the vigorous enforce- 
ment of individual responsibility enter into the very 
essence of a college training, so far as it can prepare 
us for the demands of life. For whether our life is 
busy or leisurely, professional or practical, it will con- 
stantly summon us to recite our lessons, and often- 
times with a scanty and hurried preparation. 

Excuses for being unprepared are allowed less 
readily than in college; the plea to try again, or for a 
longer time, is less frequently responded to. Very 
often we are compelled to try once for all. In short, 
there is no one thing which determines our success in 
life so completely as the trained capacity to meet its 
varied exigencies promptly, thoroughly, and with the 
complete application of our resources. For the form- 
ation und the perfeetion of all these habits, the disei- 
pline of a good college is the best conceivable prepa- 
ration. Happy is the young man who accepts this 
training from the beginning, as a normal apprentice- 
ship to a successful career. 

All these considerations are readily turned aside by 
the suggestion that there will be time enough by-and- 
by for living and learning to live. ‘We are bound 
for once, and at first, to have a good time, and after 
this is over, we will put ourselves under a severe 
training, and make up for what we may have lost in the 
few intervening years.” With this feeling more or 
less distinctly allowed, many a young man deliber- 
ately plays away two or three years of his college 
We know whut often follows. His 
tastes for study and his interest in knowledge are 
lowered, his past acquisitions slip away from his hold, 


course. very 


his habits of self-control are more or less weakened,— 
in short, his internal morale is more or less demoral- 
ized, and after the play is over, he is surprised to find 
that in many respects he is not as much of a man as 
he was when he was a boy, and that some of the best 
years of his life are irrecoverably gone. 

Now and then, though rarely, such a student may 
fultil his early promise, and recover the losses of his 
past years; but usually he will find that he can never 
replace the losses of the first years of his prime, but 
must suffer all his life long in some weakness which 
he contracted in his youth. 
that this is a man’s view, and can 
never be the view of a youth. IT reply that it is the 
of that who has tried one of the 
courses which lies before every college student, either 


You will say 


view mith only 
to aceept the exactions of the college as the best ap- 
prenticeship for life, or practically to deny that they 
While, then, I 
would not have you be a prig or a pharisee, or a cen- 


are the conditions of the best success. 


sorious judge of others, | would have you from the 
very beginning of your course accept its discipline as 
the very best possible training for your subsequent 
life, and meet every task with the most thorough 
preparation possible. 

Let you against faint-heartedness or a 
tendeney to discouragement. If there is ever a time 
when a boy or youth is tempted to yield to homesick- 
ness, it is in the first month of his college life. He is 
often alone, ina strange place, put upon by silly su- 
periors, with no practical knowledge of the routine of 
his new life. Nothing can be said or done for him by 
his distant friends except to exhort him to be a man, 
to encourage him to courage and pluck, and to assure 
him that thousands before him have had experiences 
similar to his own. If also he finds himself specially 
weak or deficient as compared with others, let him 
neither be vexed nor disheartened, but remember that 
he is meeting similar conditions to those which life 
will appoint to him, and that courage and persever- 
ance make the last to be first. 

The class-feeling and the sympathy of one’s set 
ordinarily effect a cure for homesickness very soon, 
sometimes too soon, and with the weakening of indi- 
vidual self-respect and the sense of duty. To out- 
siders, nothing seems so strange and at times so 
absurd as what they deem the self-conceit or self-sat- 
isfaction of a college class or a college club or a col- 
Jege community. The outsider does not realize how 
completely one of these communities is shut up within 
itself, how sameness of age, similarity of pursuits, the 
keen susceptibility of youth and isolation from inti- 
mate relationship with other people, almost literally 
create a separate social atmosphere which the college 
student is forced to breathe, whether it be for good 
or evil. Parents wonder, old friends and associates 
cannot understand, the community says this ought 
not to be, but it always happens, notwithstanding, 
that a vigorous college will have a vigorous and pene- 
trating college sentiment. Sometimes this sentiment 
will be terribly excited about the merest trifle, then 
again it is perversely in the wrong, often it dominates 
over the individual conscience, and yet generally its 
sober second thoughts are just and generous. = It 
brings with itself a constant element of danger, so 
far as it weakens the energy of individual convictions 
or lowers the dignity of individual self-respect. On 
the other hand, it helps a man find his level with 
amazing quickness, trains him to respect the rights of 
others and abates pretentious self-consequence. It 
fosters the best form of democracy, that of intelli- 
gent contempt for artificial distinctions and respect 
for the dignity of honest dealing and diligent work. 


me warn 


You will not be surprised if I suggest to you, in 
this connection, the duty and privilege of maintaining 
It isa 
common faney that college life is unfavorable to a 
vigorous religious growth and warm religious feeling. 


and acting out your religious convictions. 


rhat men, and especially young men, whose occupa- 
tions are intellectual are exposed to special trials may 
be conceded, provided it be remembered that they 
have especial advantages. 

rhese are open to those who choose to avail them- 
selves of them in every school and college, and the 


| 


bring forth abundant and precious fruits. 


Institutes | trouble; it was a pleasure to him to wait on her. 


He 


| of learning have often been the inspirers of the most pulled down the blind to keep the sun out of her face, 


| devoted religious consecration, and yet it is true that 
it often happens that one’s faith is subjected to special 
| trials, during the transition period when every princi- 
| ple and aspiration is subjected to the severest criti- 
| cism, and new light is shed upon almost every ques- 
tion of belief or action. You will not expect to be 
| exempt from the ordinary conditions of success. 
The Christian life is no holiday affair anywhere, but 
| there is no place in which it may shine with a brighter 
lustre and bring forth the ampler fruits in a consist- 
ent and attractive character. No rules can be given 
| beforehand, and none are needed; but that you may 
realize the ideal of a successful Christian student is 
| the desire of the writer. Only remember that duty, 
and conscience, and God, and Christ, and temptation, 
| and victory, bear the same meaning, and are enforced 
by the same sanction, and crowned with the same re- 
ward in college as in the broader relations of hu- 
man life. 





THY COMPANY. 
Gather to thy hearth such friends as are 
Worthy of honor and attention; 


For the company a man chooseth 
Is a visible index of his heart. 
—Tupper. 
————~+o-—__—— 
For the Companion, 


A GENTLEMAN. 


It was at a little country station, where I was wait- 
ing for a train, that I first saw John. 

A wagon drove up containing three persons, an old 
lady, a young man, and the driver. It stopped beside 


the platform, and the young man sprang out and 





helped the old lady to alight. 


He did it with such 
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gentleness that my attention was attracted to him. 
Few young men, I fear, would have treated an old 
woman with such courtesy as he manifested. I liked 
his face as soon as I saw it fairly. It was a true, 
honest face. “A born gentleman” seemed to be 
written on it. 

“T’ll drive down town, ma’am,” the driver said. 
““Mebbe I won't be back till after the train goes, but 
you won't mind waitin’, I s’pose, s’long’s John’s 
here?” 

“Oh no,” was the quick reply. 
home till John’s gone.” 

Then John drew her arm through his, and helped 
her into the waiting-room. He did it in a kind of 
proud way, that said plainer than words, “This moth- 
er of mine is the best womanin the world to me. I am 
glad to be her servant.” I could not keep back a 
pleased smile to observe his gentle courtesy to his old 
mother, and he saw it, and gave me a cheery little 
nod, as if he knew what I was thinking about, and 
was glad to know I approved his conduct. 

He got his mother a seat by the window, and made 
a pillow for her head out of his overcoat, and coaxed 
her to lean against it, though she kept protesting that 
she wasn’t the least bit tired. Nevertheless she 
leaned her wrinkled cheek against the overcoat pil- 
low in a way that seemed to say she liked to touch it, 
because it was something belonging to John. 

He sat down beside her, and took one of her hands 
in his in a tender, caressing way. No knight of old 
could have been more courteous to his ladylove. They 
talked together in low tones. 

I did not care to hear what they said. It was pleas- 
ure enough to watch their faces. I read the whole 
story inthem. He was her “baby.” He was work- 
ing in the city, and had been on a visit to mother. 
Now he was going back. He was such an old fashioned 
sort of a young man that he loved mother, and wasn’t 
ashamed to let any and everybody know it; and she— 


“T don’t want to go 


the world. 

He seemed to anticipate her slightest want or wish. 
He brought her a glass of water from the spring 
close by the station, though she teld him not to take 








she thought her John just the dearest, best boy in all | 





and stood over her in a lover-like way, and stroked her 
white hair softly, while her eyes scarcely left his face. 

Presently two young women came in. They nodded 
to John and his mother, and began a gay chat by the 
door, looking over at him occasionally, as if expect- 
ing he would join them. He spoke to them now and 
then when they looked that way, but my loyal knight 
was not going to forsake his mother. 

Presently we heard the whistle of the coming train. 
I was going one way, John another, but I wished our 
ways had been the same, for I wanted to talk with 
this young man who was in love with his mother, and 
wasn’t ashamed of it. 

“I’ve got to let you go, I suppose,” John’s mother 
said, while her lip quivered, and the tears she tried 
bravely to keep back would come in spite of every- 
thing. ‘Dear, good John!” She drew his head down 
upon her breast, where it had lain in babyhood, and 
put her arms about his neck and kissed him. 

“Don’t think I worry about you,” she said, ‘for I 
don’t. I know I can trust my boy. It’s lonesome 
without you, but it’s all right, or it wouldn’t have 
been so. He knows, John, and I’m glad, so glad, that 
you believe that. If it wasn’t for thinking that, John, 
I should worry. Write every week, dear, for you know 
mother thinks getting a letter from you is the next 
best thing to a visit. God bless you, John!” and the 
trembling lips pressed another kiss on his cheeks. 

John’s lip quivered, and tears fell on the wrinkled 
face uplifted to his with such a look of love in it that 
it was glorified for me. 

“Yes, I'll write every week,” he said. “And if 
you’re sick, or there’s anything the matter, let me 
known at once. Remember that, mother. If I am 
needed, I’ll come at any time. But I’ll have to go, or 
lose the train. Good-by, 
mother.” 

She covered her face 
with her withered hand, 
and cried softly until the 
train had rumbled out 
of hearing. 

“That’s a good boy of 
yours, ma’am,” I said, 
coming and standing 
beside her. I knew that 


nothing would please her 
more than to have a 
stranger say that. 

“Yes, he’s a true son,” she said, with mother-love 

shining through her tears. ‘A true son. I wish there 

were more in the world like him.” 

Then she began to tell me about John, with such 
a proud, loving look in her eyes, that it made me 
think of some of Murillo’s pictures of happy mother- 
hood. 

“John comes to see-me every three months, and 
stays a week, each time,” she said. “The months 
seem so long, and the week so short. I'd like to have 
him with me all the time, but he’s bound to work his 
way up, and I’m not going to be selfish enough to 
keep him from doing it. He'd like to take me to the 
city to live with him, but I couldn’t breathe there, it 
seems tome. I’ve promised to come down and visit 
him at Christmas. He’s coming up after me. I’d 
rather have him here, but he’s so set his mind on it that 
I suppose I’ll have to go, to please him. He’s going 
to take me tochurch to hear some of the great preach- 
ers, and do you know? I really think he’ll be proud 
to do it. It’s good, isn’t it, to think that a young 
man like John isn’t ashamed of his old mother? I 
know young men who wouldn’t think of taking their 
mothers to church, but my John isn’t that kind. He’s 
so thoughtful. Why! there isn’t a week that he 
doesn’t send me something he thinks I'd like to eat. 
I don’t believe he spends a dollar for himself, but he 
lays out two for me. 

“Once, when he was at home, I said something 
about wishing I could see some of the pinks I used to 
have in the garden. I always loved pinks. What does 
John do, when he gets back to the city, but hunt up 
some of the posies and send them to me! I cried over 
them,—I couldn’t help it,—but such tears as mine 
were, do the heart good. I kept the pinks fresh for 
days and days, and then I put them in the Bible John 
sent me for a birthday present, and every time I see 
them I kiss them and say, ‘John sent you because his 
old mother said she’d like to see the dear old flowers 
again,’ and it seems, someway, as if the pinks knew; 
and that Bible,—it’s one with large print, and he sent 
it because he knew my eyes were failing and I couldn’t 
read the old one very well. You see, he thinks about 
me all the time because he loves me. Yes,”—with a 
far-off, thoughtful look in her eyes, where the tears 
were standing still, “John loves me.” 

She seemed to have forgotten that I was there. 
Her heart—the warm, true mother-heart that follows 
its own to the ends of the earth—had gone out after 
the boy whose love was so sweet to it in its old age. 











Oh! I wonder if such loving hearts as hers ever do 
grow old? I think love is an elixir of life which gives 
them back their youth, 2nd they stay young forever. I 
could not help thinking so when I looked into her 
bright old face which was full of enthusiasm over her 
boy. 

I think she would never have grown tired in talking 
about “her John.” But the train I was waiting for 
came along, and I had to leave her. 

“I’m glad you liked my boy,”’ she said, when I took 
her hand at parting. “I wish you could know him 
better. Maybe you will, some time. If you do, I 
know he’ll be sure to tell you all about mother!” 

How her eyes shone! The wrinkled face was fair 
with the love that kept her heart warm. I wished 
that I was an artist that I might paint John’s mother 
as she looked to me then. I would have hung the 
picture on his wall, and it would have brightened the 
room like sunshine. 

I have not seen John or his mother since that day, 
but I often think of them, and the remembrance is a 
pleasant one. I wish there were more such boys in 
the world. They grow up into the kind of men we 
need, strong, true-hearted and tender,—the real gen- 
tlemen. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


———— OS ———— 


ABSENT. 


I live. O lost one, for the living, 
Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait until, with glad thanksgiving, 
shall be free. 


For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveller stands— 
One absent long from home and nation 
In other lands, 
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For the Companion. 


HEAT APOPLEXY. 


A correspondent asks an explanation of the fact 
that, whereas he has lived in Colorado six years, and 
has often seen the mercury stand at 103° F. in the 
shade, he has never heard of a case of sunstroke 
there. It would be desirable to know how far the 
experience of others accords with that of our corre- 
spondent. 

Heat apoplexy—much the larger number of cases 
occur in the shade—depends less on outward heat 
than on the condition of the body. Hence persons 
who use alcohol as a beverage are peculiarly liable to 
a stroke. 

The body in its normal condition is commonly able, 
by its own perspiration and the accompanying evapo- 
ration,—evaporation is a cooling process,—to keep its 
temperature within safe limits. But great heat causes 
perspiration, and this necessitates the drinking of a 
large quantity of water, and for this nature provides 
by an unusual thirst. 

The London Lancet (June, 1885) contains the sub- 
stance of a paper on “The Prevention of Heat Apo- 
plexy,” by Surgeon-General De Renzy, who had re- 
sided many years at “‘the Multan in the Punjab, one 
of the hottest places in the world.” In June the tem- 
perature rises to 120° in the shade, and to 157° in the 
sun. 

He says that two things are essential as a preven- 
tive: loose, light clothing, and a supply of drink at 
hand to relieve the first sign of thirst. 

At the capture of Rangoon in 1852, of two sets of 
men alike in other respects, one fought in shirt sleeves 
under an intensely hot sun, the other in blue cloth, 
tightly-fitting coats; many of the latter began to drop 
down insensible shortly after coming into action, their 
commanding officer being among the number. The 
natives, who suffer great immunity from attacks, 
drink immense quantities of water. 

Among British troops deaths from heat apoplexy 
are ten times more numerous than among native 
troops. Among the tea-planters of Assam, whose 
work requires their exposure in the hottest season 
and at the hottest time of day, the disease is un- 
known. From ignorance of these facts, and the con- 
sequent defective arrangements for water among the 
British troops in India on their first service, there is 
great loss of life from this source. 

Now in relation to Colorado, we suggest whether 
the rarity of the atmosphere does not favor a rapid 
evaporation from the surface of the body, thus giving 
rise to special thirst and necessitating the consump- 
tion of much water. And further, whether there is 
not generally a free radiation of heat into space from 
the absence of continuous clouds, thus securing com- 
paratively cool nights. These, if facts, may perhaps 
account for Colorado’s exemption. 

Sunstroke, as heat apoplexy is commonly called, 
often occurs in cities, and as often in the hay-fields of 
the Northern States. 

In such cases, the first thing to be done is to send 
for a physician. While waiting for the physician, 
give the patient cold coffee or tea; relieve the feet of 
their covering, and put cool cloths wet in camphor 
about the neck and chest. Ammonia is the common 
remedy, but can be best administered by the physician. 

Sunstroke usually occurs in the middle of the day, 
and on the third or fourth day of a heated term. 


tp 


“A PLEASURE EXERTION.” 


The phrase, “pleasure exertion,” coined by Josiah 
Allen, happily describes the ordinary New England 
picnic, and it may be set down as a synonym for all 
such attempts to “have a good time” on a grand scale. 
More than one sufferer in this cause will agree with 
a martyr to “pleasure exertion,” who thus tells his 
experience : 

“Yes, if there is anything I really enjoy, it is one 
of these picnics, such, for example, as where all the 
schools and Sunday schools go, and where superin- 
tendents of the Sunday schools wonder at the way 
the schools have grown since the Sunday before. 

“I enjoy getting into an old furniture-moving 
wagon, with seats along the sides, and one down 
through the middle, which holds comfortably twenty- 
five people. It carries uncomfortably over thirty, and 
there is always room for one more. 

“The place selected for a picnic is usually a thick, 
bushy grove, on the banks of a small river; this is 
the best place from the mosquito’s point of view. 

“When we have arrived at the grove, and have been 
warmly welcomed by the natives, I have often found 
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it in the line of duty to tear my trousers shinning up ! 
atree to fix a swing, or to pound my thumb while 
putting up a temporary dinner-table, or to sit down in 
an unfortunate place among bugs or brjars while 
waiting for something else to do. 

“It adds to the zest of the dinner if a thunder 
storm comes up just after the tables are spread. 
There is something about the flavor of sponge cake 
and rain-water combined which cannot be imitated 
by any professional cook that ever lived. 

“The day set apart fora picnic can always be de- | 
pended on—to be something remarkable. Out of | 
seventeen different picnics which I have attended dur- 
ing the last ten years, ten of them came on the hot- 
test day of the season, and it rained on every occa- 
sion but one; that one occasion was the hottest and 
dustiest I ever knew. 

“A person can enjoy a promiscuous picnic if he 
goes prepared for ant’s nests, mosquitoes, hornets, 
crying children, thunder storms, dust, ham sand- 
wiches, circus lemonade, torn clothes, perspiration 
and sunburned noses. That is the reason why I always 
enjoy a picnic.” 

The American’s idea of a good time is not, per- 
haps, summed up in the one word “picnic,” any more 
than “pie” stands for the national article of diet. 
But there is no doubt that the word has a charm for 
the younger generation, which years of bitter experi- 
ence sometimes fail to dissolve. So for others’ sake 
it is never well to discourage a picnic, especially if it 
will give the poor or children a happy holiday. } 
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COULDN’T SPEAK. 
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Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts, $3.00. 


Probably never, since the invention of Corsets, has so la 
and other appliances. Over Five Thousand Families in the City 
Every Man and Woman, well or ill, should da 


we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. 
felt in Wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts 
during the first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. Avery mail 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are constructed on scientific 
principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
may not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, 
as your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 


They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 


make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those usu- 
ally worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are all equally 
charged, differing only in quality and design, They are 
elegant in shape and finish, made after the best French pat- 
tern, and warranted satisfactory in every respect. The above 
applies equally as well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen, 

The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the Cor- 
sets and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all these Cor- 
sets in dove and white only. They are sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by 
which the Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We 
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An honest miner by the name of S out in Mon- 
tana finds great difficulty in giving utterance to his 
thoughts, the muscles of his face often twitching and 
jerking, his eyes snapping, and his features becoming 
so distorted that one almost despairs of his ever get- 
ting them straight again. On one occasion he was | 
sent down into a mining shaft, which had partly filled 
with water, at Diamond City, to look after some tools 
that had been left in the bottom. The descent was 
made by meaus of a rope and windlass, and he was 
to call out to his partners above when he neared the 
surface of the water. This was the signal for them | 
to “hold up.” | 

Down, down, down he went, and his feet struck 





into the water sooner than he expected, which startled | 


him. He tried to cry out, but, alas! his nerves were | 
too highly tensioned. The ‘unruly member” would | 
not obey 
he failed to emit the faintest whisper. 

What was to be done? 

His partners, in ignorance of his strange predica- 
ment, were unwinding the rope, and letting him lower 
and lower into the yielding element, which was cold 
and deep. 

There was no time to lose. 
the only alternative. 

Up the rope he went, with the agility of a squirrel, 
and was at the top in a few minutes. 


To climb the rope was 


the will, and with all his persistent efforts, | 


“What is the matter with you, Jeff?” shouted his | 
comrades, as he popped out at the top, trembling with | 


excitement, his clothes wet and dripping, his features 


twitching in an extraordinary manner, and they think- | 


ing that some awful apparition was right behind him. 
“Why didn’t you holler?” 

“T-I-I ¢-c-cou-cou-cou-couldn’t st-st-st-start m-m-my 
mo-mo-mouth off!” 

The explanation was satisfactory. 

But Jeff could never be prevailed upon to go down 
into another shaft when he thought there was water 
in the bottom of it. 
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UNPAID. 


A friend of mine, Rev. Mr. S—, in the early days 
of Montana, writes a pioneer, was called upon to tie 
the nuptial knot for a happy pair. As the gentleman 
to be married was a man of means, it was but natural 
for the minister to expect a handsome fee in return 
for his services. 

After the ceremony was over, the happy groom thus 
accosted the clergyman. 

“Well, parson, how much do I owe you for your 
trouble?” his demeanor indicating that he was ready 
to hand out any reasonable amount that might be 
named. 

“Well, it is not customary for ministers of the gos- ! 


pel to make charges for such services,” replied the old I~ 


gentleman, but leaving the man to infer that he was 
at liberty to make him a present of any amount from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars. 

But the newly made husband was too much of a 
matter-of-fact sort of fellow to take hints, and with a 
most generous impulse that gave evidence of his ap- 
preciation of the great kindness shown him, replied,— 

“Very much obliged to you, Mr. 8 » Very much 
obliged, and I'll try and do as much for you some- 
time.” 

It is enough to say that my friend has long since 
despaired of ever getting that marriage fee. 
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“ONE MORE SHOOT ’EM.” 


A young half-civilized son of the forest belonging 
to one of the tribes on the Pacific coast, was living 
with a mountaineer and doing chores for his “board 
and clothes.” 

One day, seeing a large flock of ducks light down in 
the pond near the house, the young nimrod wanted 
to try his luck shooting. The ranchman loaded the 
shot-gun, putting into it a full charge of powder and 
shot. 

Away went the young brave in high glee. He had 
been gone but a few minutes when “Boom! boom!” 
went the gun, knocking the Indian over, the noise 
echoing among the hills like a small cannon. 

But the piece was well-aimed, and had made great 
havoc of the ducks. 

On recovering from the shock, he wended his way 
homeward, half.bewildered from his fright. 

“What is the matter with you, Jim?” asked his 
employer. With a significant grunt, Jim replied, 
“Ugh! One more shoot ’em no more ducks!” 

He paused a moment, and added, with greater em- 
phasis,— 

“And no more Injun!” 





will send either kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, with 20 cents added for packing or registration, 
and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands, Remit in 
Post-office Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by 
Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering kindly mention 
COMPANION, and state exact size of corset usually worn, 
Make all remittances payable to GEO, A. SCOTT, 82 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the English coat-of- 
arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
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Newanx, N. J., June lL. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets } 

have entirely cured me of mus- ff 

cular rheumatism, and also of a ¥/ DURABILITY N 

severe cose of headache, a 

IRS. L, C, SPENCER, 


The Jobbing Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


ea Gomened | been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts, 
of New York alone are now aes them daily. 

ly wear either the Corset or Belt. 

OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffe r from disease, 
Always doing good, never harm, 
aap 3 generally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even 
rings us testimonials like the following: 
I suffered severely from back trouble for yez 
no relief till L wore Dr. Scott's Electric Corset 
me, and | would not be without them. 


Dr. Scott's 
suffered four years with breast trouble, without finding any 
benefit from other remedies. 'T 


I have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for a 


tly Surgeon-Geners he U. 8.4 3 sie year. She has worn Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets for two 
formerly ee nan ral vy - ae 2 pawe« a ly lec weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of the 
tured upon this subject, and advised all medical men to time. MELVA J. Dor, 


I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets possesse a miraculous 
power in stimulatin, 
and the Hair Brush 


Dr. Scott—My sister 
our Electric Corsets, 
on. 

celled, 
and can contidently recommend them. 


Dr, Scott's Electric Corsets have cured me of 
pepsia, from which T had suffered for eight yea 
Hlectric Hair Brush cures my headache every time 


Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my ¢ ase. 
was previously thoroughly 
help myself. 
weeks, and IT am able 
housework, etc. 
thanks, ete., 


Dr. Scott 
ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit a finish, 


Dr. 
and around the kidneys, 


Sole Wholesale Agents. 


Theré is no shock or sensation 









Hollis Centre, Me 





August 29. 

and found 
They cured 
MRs. i “D. BENSON, 


Memphis, Tennessee, November 28, 
's Electric Corsets have given me much relief, I 





They are invaluable. 
Mrs. JAs. CAMPBELL. 


~~ De Witt, N. Y., June 11, 


Chambersburg, Pa., October 8, 
# and invigorating my enfeebled body, 
ad a magic effect on my scalp 

Mrs. T. E, SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer. 


“South Abington, Mass., July 8, 
and I are very much ple: ased with 
They have given us great satisfac- 
For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex- 

Ihave felt uncommonly well since wearing ae _ 
FLORA E, 


Niles, Mich., January 5, 1885, 
cute dys= 
; lis 








Mrs. Wo. H. PEAK. 
Princeton, Minn., 


June 5 

Ss 

incapacitated, and could not 

worn your Corsets now for two 

to be up and around, helping to do 

My friends are astonished. With many 
JULIA J. MCFARLAND, 


Streator, Ills., January 7. 
-Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in appear- 


have 


- BricGs, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, 1884. 
et has cured me of me unmittism of 
V. HH. Upsoun, 


2121 Henrietta St., 
Seott—Your Cors 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Preshe, &1.00, 81.50, 82.00, 
este, 5 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAI 

Lun Invigorators, $5.00 and $10.00 ; Abdominal Supporter, $12.00; SI 

#3. 00 each; Knee Caps, $5.00; Leg Belts, $5.00; Sciatic ‘Appliance, 

A GREAT. SUCCESS tt Rn 
selling ‘goods in the market. 





2.50, 3.00; Flesh eee, &3.00; Dr. Scott’s E lectric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; In- 
R CU RLER, 50 cents; LADLES’ BELTS, $3.00 


rane Co Ca 
Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your re for these splendidly advertised and best 
GOOD PAY, QUICK SALES, Satisfaction 






verve and 
28, %3.00; fA. .-- and Wr istlets, 
genuine and reliable goods, 





yuaranteed, Apply at once, 











All-Night Inhalation! 
“‘A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy. Be Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, an 
incipl ent Consumption. 
+S It is a pillow of soft hair with 
_ reservoirs of evaporatin 
liquid, the fumes or vapor o' 
' whichis inhaled all night long, 
, whilst sleeping as usual, and 
without any discomfort. "It is 
= used only at night, and is per- 
— fectly safe to the most delicate. 
. There is no stomach-dosing, 
douching or snuffing; but just asa smoky lamp will leave 
a deposit on a whitened wall, so the PiLtow-INHALER, 
for say eight hours ata time, s spreads a powerful healing 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the dis- 


' eased air-surfaces, from the nos- 

; trils to the bottom of the lun; S, 

CATARRH. and hence into the blood. Old- 

fashioned inhalation, through a 

BRONCHITIS. tube, for a few minutes a day, 
CONSUMPTION. 

: sified a hundred-fold!| There 

are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is dreathed in, not 

swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on Art 
Needlework, Lustra Painting, Fancy Work, and Papere 
Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials. This is the most complete book 
published, Sent only on receipt of 2c. Also an illus- 
trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
50 ets. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


Mention which book you want, 


HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
2% and is the best Cough medicine in 
% the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
B50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals, 25c. 


German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


The Best Instruction Books. 


Richardson's New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 








sometimes cured. ‘Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 











by the experience of thousands. 

Mr. 
fifteen years from a severe case of Catarrh; coughed incessantly day 
and night. I bought a Prtcow-[NHaLeR, and since using it my cough 
is gone; my lungs are no longer weak and sore, and I am in better 
health than I have been for years.” 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwick, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘ 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. 
Prttow-INHALER has wrought such acure for me that I feel I cannot 
do too much to spread the kuowledge of it to others. 








followed it will often heal hopeless cases, no matter w hat 


testimony to its results is beyond all question, as attested | 


H. G. Tess, 50 Bryan Block, Chioago, Ill., says: ‘I suffered | 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction book 








— to be permanent. Having the field to itself, as 
he only first-class method, for its first few years, it has 
not suffered from the publication of other and really 
| good instructors, but continues to sell ae ry largely. 

It is the most correct book of its class, having “been 
many times revised, It has also been repeatedly en- 
| larged, and is used bya multitude of teachers in all parts 
; of the country. Price, 





ordinary methods and remedies have been tried in vain. 
Send for Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 


Chieago, (Central Music Hall,) State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


BRANCHES: {e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Experience has proven that if the simple directions are | 










. Breakfast Cacta, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











"LADIES, SEE HERE! 


Best in the World ! Nothing like it! 
Over Fourteen Thousand Sold, 
Smith’s Common-Sense Broom 
and Mop-Holder 
Holds a Broom either end up; is 
never out of order, After scrubbing 
hang your broom with brush down 
and it will dry out immediately and 
not mold or rot, and always kee } its 
le mailed and perfect satisfaction guaran- 
tof be, Agents wanted, Boys and girls 
Send 
stamp for terms, as this will appear only in this issue, 
BROTHERS, ( mo st Bradford Co On. Pa. 





shape. 


Samp 
teed on rece’ 
can more than double their money selling them, 
Qe, 


! SMITH 











Remember our popular books, MINSTREL SONGS ($2), 
WAR SONGS (50 cts.) and COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 
They sell everywhere and please everybody. 
Remember that any book will be mailed, | post-free, for 
Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 


| Goods received and returned by mail and express; also 
called for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


BOOTS and SHOES BY MATL 


The generous patronage with which I a shoes n Sovores 
in answer to my ene of 

BOOTS and SHOES, in former ale 7 7 ry ee 
PANION, has induced me "to enlar e my ficld of a 
by including Ladies’ and Children’s Goods in m 
| mailing operations. I have - pee an iilustrated 
Catalogue and Price List of 


Ladies’, Gent.s’, Misses’, Boys’, Youth’s 
and Infants’ Boots and Shoes, 


which is now ready for circulation. 

To persons living far from the great centres of trade 
or having to take “Hobson's choice” in small local stores. 
the advantages offered of buying reliable Boots and 
Shoes at reasonable prices in Boston, the great Boot and 
Shoe centre, will recommend itself. In se eye allow 
me to say that I rely upon the quality of! y goods, 
and not on my words, ‘for a favorable Tone 
permanent business relation 

This Catalogue and Price wrist will be mailed free on 
application. State address plainly. 
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'E. BRADSHAW, 277 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


Sold 








A Gain in Weight 


Is very often one of the gratifying 
effects resulting from the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ Last winter, in consequence of overwork, my 
system became very much disordered. I suffered 
from debility, loss of appetite, and indigestion; 
was nervous, troubled with sleeplessness, lost 
flesh rapidly, and, before the winter over, 
manifested every symptom of a decline. Early in 
May I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
seemed to improve froin the first I con- 
tinued using this medicine, regularly, for nearly 
two months, at the end of which time my weight 
had increased over twenty pounds, and I was in 
perfect health.” — Wm. N. BowKEr, Erie, Pa. 

Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 

“Indigestion and Liver Complaint had so re- 
duced my flesh, health, and strength, two years 
ago, that I was unable to work. I took six bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was cured. I am now 
in better health, and weigh more, than ever 
before.’”’ — J. R. STEELE, Worcester, Mass. 

Price $1. Worth 85 a bottle. 

“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has stimulated my appe- 
tite, caused my food to digest properly, and in- 
creased my weight ten pounds, within the last 
two months. For debility, and for stomach and 


was 


dose. 


liver troubles, this medicine cannot be equaled.” 
— Tuomas M. Tower, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


y your blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


by all Druggists. 





Price $1; six bottles, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Loaded with impurities, your blood needs cleansing 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, 
— 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Pure Spices give entire 

satisfaction by their — and strength. (Adv. 
a 

Hundreds of families have used Payson’s Ink for 

marking linen for thirty years, and will use ro other, 

a 

The body is more susceptible to benefit from Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla now than at any other season. Try it. [Adv. 
—@—_—_—_——— 

No modern invention has greater prospects than 








SEND YOUR NAME and the names of your friends to 
b? a LYNN, for his Book on 

. © 9 Mass., *Fancy Work. He 
gives it away. It contains hundre ads of illustrations, Mae 
terials by mail at wholesale, 25 skeins Embroidery Silk, 
lsc. Embroidery Floss, 25c. per doz. Jennie June Books 
at half price. 
Flowers,35c. Book of Stamping Patterns,3000 pictures,25¢, 











Kensington Embroidery and the Colors of | 


5c. “VICTOR” FOUNTAIN PEN. 500. | 





A pe flexible Shading Pen in Hard Rubber Fountain 
Holder. Simple and easy to manage. A strong, practical | 
pee. for desk or pocket. Holds ink to write ai Sent | 

»y mail, with filler, &c., on receipt of 0c. Gold Mounted | 
for $1. "LAPHAM & BOGART, M’fr’s, 3 John St., N. Y. | | 





the Ormsby Patent Spring Roller Sash Bal . 
which is a substitute for Weights and Cords, being supe- 
rior in many ways and having none of their failings, 
Ormsby Sash Holder Co., 92 Utica St., Boston, Mass, 






















































































FOREIGN STAMPS. 1000 C uba, Egypt. Cape Good 
Hope, etc., 25 cts. J. M. EpwaAnps, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
JJOREIGN Stamps. Age nts wanted to se ll approval 
sheets son com, 25 per ct. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 
ANTED -Age nts for “Sunset” Cox’s New I *opular 
Ww Work. J. A. & R. A. REID, Providence, R. I. 
AQ FOREIGN ST. AM PS, all differe nt, Ce op 
100¢é Yhili, Spain,ete.,l0c. FP. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y 
30 ion vorted Embossed Scrap Pictures b 
meal only 10c. National Card Co.,Camden, N.J. 
\ ANTED—Agenr*s for “Picturesque W ashington.” 
Send for cryaiats oy i stand prize list to agents, 
& REID, Providence, R. 1. 
FLOWER SEED 12 choice pkts., 25c., Aster, a 4 
ls onette, &e. 5 Sample vackets 
Price-List FREE. J. D. FERRIS & CO., 96 Pine St. N.Y. 
“How to Re duce, it, Full Diet. Elegant 
Treatment. By “The Doctor.” Send two 2c, 
stamps for Manual. Theo. Wing, Plainfield, Ct. 
Send for Cat- 
MEXICAN ART and CURIOSITIES store’ sna 
Price-list to W. G. WALZ, El Paso, Texas, 
ENCIL SIX GOOD LEAD PENCILS 
Pp with your name in gold letters, 
We.A gentsWa anted, Conn.NoveltyCo.,Meriden,C t. 
MUSICAL PROPAGANDA and one piece of music 
for 6 cents, Starape. 
A. COR’ TADA & CU., 6 E. Mth St., } or 
GENTS COIN MONEY Y who sell Dr. CHASE'S 
fA Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition, 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
ELECGRAPHY Learn here and earn 
—_ pay. Situations 
furnished, Write Vv alentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
i\' U SIC “TS: aw Her in Violet-time,” & 60 pieces, full 
sheet music size,with songs, marches, waltzes, &c., 
all for lic, “Haste to the Wedding” and 100 songs, words | 
and music, 5e. kK. Hathaway, ) Wash, St., Boston, Mass. 
YS ROSE. OR GRAPE VINE 
$ and lat-log, postpaid, 15c, | A/ention 
~ N SEED, Chambersburg, Pa. | paper. 
TOOTHACHE There is no doubt that Dr. 
MACALASTER’S OBTUNDER and 
MEDICATED COTTON is the best preparation for 
ache in the world, Druggists all nee it. Price, 2 
Sent by mail by oO. P. MACAL, AS rER, Lynn, Mass. 
Ya; ICAN CYc J 
Moz? rs Le AMER Ge LINE LES. as) 
~ EXTEN); Sinesa Prices. NuractU 





SEND STAMP FOR 4 AGE CATALOGUE, 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGG, ILLS. 


BILIOUSIN RLE, Providence, R, L, will 


*btain by mail a “trial 4. kage” of Biliousine, asure 
cure tov Headache, ay ape paia, »co onstipation, Indi- 

estion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
ill troubles whie h arise from disorde red stomi ach. 


it CI 
keep in a he Mintel 
condition, To prevent Hands 
Chapping, and make them softand supple. Send 
cents in stamps for Treatise, H, COBB, 
33 1 B aite rymare h Street, Boston, Mass." 





A two-ee nt stamp sent to SNOW 








make 
it 





How 
and 


to ,EAI 





THOS. H. CHUBB 
Furnisher of AMATEUR and 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
| Send for Price List, POST MILLS, Vt. 


VER 4000 BOTTLES sold at retail last year iu 
Trenton, N. J, 








( 


a cure for eve 
as Dic kinson’ s “Compound Balsam of Boneset ;” 


ry case of Coughs, Colds and ¢ Jonsumption, 


it has saved mu anny alite. Get Dickinson’s, G.C, Good- 
win, Boston, 8, DIC KINSON, ‘Trenton, N. J. 


OW TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


res, illus., free by mail, on receipt of stamp, 
QUARTERS FOR AMATEU OUTFITS, 
KE. I. HORSM. AN, 830 W iliam Street, 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varicties of Silks for 








Send ten 2e amps for sam: 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Wk., New Haven,Ct. 
The most beaut!- 


Embroid'rySilk,ass’d 


colors, 20c, a package. 
ful and finest toned 


ORGANS hs 3 world. Low 


yment, Send for Chtalo seer. 




















to every boy 
& girl sending 


PRETTY KNIFE FREE‘ 


es, 
que. Adidre 
postage stamp. Se nd ‘us your 
photo, or tin type to copy from, 
for our book of samples of beautiful cards, we tr y 
orders for us. Splendid premiums for clubs, Only 


Weavor Organ & Piano Go.."PR" 
ART P will be returned with order, 
Se, 
cards with pocket knife free. Holly Card Co.,Me riden, C . 


() | OF for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
l J C. PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 








MAKE MONEY .siirs, Peote,. 2 

selling my wonderful 
Corn Salve at 25c,a box. Your protit 5c. a box besides 
present of a fine Waterbury Watch, if you sell 3doz. Will 


mail postage paid 1 doz, to st: “ a mu. You remit money 
when sold, Address C., HAWLEY, Salem, N.Y 


LADIES "Send for our Artistic Perforated 





Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 


many times over. 30 full-size Work- 
ing Patte rns, 2 Powders, Pads, &c., for st a a 85ec, 
Address PATTEN PUB.'CO., 38 W. Hth St., New York. 





=m GRAPE VINES 


ar eh maps Small Fruits, Quality uns: mapecned. 
eo Verioties e vines mailed for 


ery chea Ris. 1 
scriptive price list free. LEW S$ ROESCH, Fredo 


The Latest Novelty 
$y the manutacturers ¢ 
The Celebrated EAGLE 23 Drawing Pencils. 


‘THE SCHOLASTIC ’”’ 


Containing 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
inches), 5 Best Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
= by mail, 0c, E —— E PENCIL Co, woe 


Paris) OC CK:DOCTOR | : 


PERIAN 
Colored Pilates; 1156 Pages. For en gy 
etc., addres: 


Mi Nesom from A; be Senora 
uh OMPSON PUBLISHING 00. St. Louis, Slo: or New a 


He ee N. Y. 








In Pencits ! 





‘here is no medicine that is so sure | 














| 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. | 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
lump and rosy; also rules for using 
umbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 cts, 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture, {6 E. 14th St., New York. 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Hope, Wintergreen. | 
Makes the best temperance drink, and is highly er | 
cinal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and 
neys. Material to make 5 gains, ts cts., 6c. extra ~ 
postage; 4 ee kages, $1, pre) vaid. ~— ared only at the 
ae we pot, 245 wre ington Street, 
EO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


c==3-L- 
AGENTS-—old or young wanted to sell our Pat. But- 
ton Fastener, Universally used. Quick sales. Large 


profits. Send lic. for sample package and circular. 
AMERICAN BUTTON FASTENER CO., New Britain, Ct. 


A FINE FLOWER GARDEN FOR $3.00 


100 BULBS, including Gladioli, Lilies, Dahlias. 
etc., sent to any address on receipt of as Ly of 
the bulbs cost singly 25 and 30 ets. each will s 

15 Chrysanthemums, by mail, for 








« Be 


Boston, 
















15 Carnations, by mail, for $1.25. 
15 Fuchsias, by mail, for $1.25. 
15 Roses, by mail, for. ++ 1.25, 





H.W. HUBBARD, 37, Lewis w harf, B Boston, 


/YOU CAN DYEANTEINM 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors, They also make inks, color photo's 

ete. Send for colored samples and Dye book. Gold 
Silver, © opper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 10 
cts. a package. Druggists sell or we send postpaid. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’S 
‘Tlustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE With OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send j 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘EVERY xi CHA SHOULD “ AR _ TO 
ANCE and M 
‘She Bargain hon 


Nuns INEVERY TH 


Sample Copies, 5 Cts. 
17 Congress Street, Boston. 


AL att 


Cts. Send 6 cents. for 


Sample Copy of 














The world’s gonortme nt of i Wy and 
Summer DRE GooD ILKS 

FI [T AWLS, &e., Now 
rything in Dry Goods and 


tt for Samples and Prices, 
Cooper & Conard’s 


=a SHOPPING 


Best home periodical published. 50 cts. a year, postpaid. 


COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











oS ats eS 


Learn Short-hand, Old School, 











Every graduate em- 









ployed. Big Salaries, Low Tuition, Quick work. Thore 
ough instruction, Type-writing and Penmanship. Une 
der the personal mar W. Williss, Private 





Short-hand Reporte rren Keifer, ex- 
speaker Lower tae Catalogue 200 
students free. 


7 COLLEGE SHORT- : Springfield, Ohio. 


q 
200 for 


3 : 
Lovely Scrap Pictures 


22 Cts. 

A big bargain, as we have an overstock. You will never 

get them so cheap again. Nice for fancy work, albums, 

Assorted sizes, heads, flowers, ete. This lot would 

cost $linthestores, By mail only yo 3 3 packs for 60c. 

Address KELSEY & » Meriden, Conn. 

¢®~ Larger and more elegant ones, some made with 
satin, pack of 100 only 44 cents, 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES 


A large, finely illustrated pamphlet, dese riptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from official sources, 
Sent free on application to 


C. H. WARREN, G, P. A., ST. PAuL, 


of Congress, 








MINN, 





wank aeaae ; PERFUME in 
Powder Form. METCALF’S VIO- 


furniture and carpets. For sale by drug- 
gists generally, or sample sent by mail on | 





THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO EUROPE! 


k’s Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 

aunt and July. Send for Programmes. 
Individual Tourist Tickets for travel in Europe 
- ve parts of the globe. Passage Tickets by all 
hes of ste ce 








Cook’s patentet. with maps, published month- 
ly, by mail a TEN CENTS, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 2 261 Broadway, New York. 
ALDING’S ATHLETIC LES 


~~" fan 

Oroquet, nsien 

Fencing, Gy mnas- 

Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Polo, @ na Arras Running, Shooting, Skating, 

The Rules governin e above Sports 

fhe largest Illustrate: aCatak 1e oof all kinds of Sport- 
Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, 

returned to the purchaser of Is 


A A. 6. SD Spalding & Bros. 











iw, Be 


| 


| 


LETTE, HELIOTROPE and JOCKEY | 
CLUB impart a delicate odor to clothing, | jong distance. 
} dinner 

it. 


| with 
teceipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. | 





* CHANGE, 


JUST OUT! 
REACH’S 


Official Base Ball Guide 
For 1886 


Mailed upon recei Be of 10c 
A regulation size Base Ball 
put up in a box and mailed 
to any address for 25c., 
$1.00, Catalogue free. 
A.J.REACH & CO., 
23 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz ueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch, ») by . Moran; and Sleep- 
ing | Capes together with lovely Pansy design for dress 

and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
cam and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


DOLLAR. 


Full descriptive circulars, 4 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, $7 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


Choee JUST QUT | 4% 


DAUS’ 


Watch Protector, 


The only effective pro- 
tection against pickpock- 
ets! Will send postpaid 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Agents Wanted. 
FELIX F. DAUS, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


Leading Nos.: 14, 048, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ol Great Specialty . Growing and distributing 
We send Strong Pot Roses, your choice 


Roses. 
from over 450 finest sorts, ately by mail to all P. O 
























STEEL 
PENS |? 





o $15 
O i2 PLANT Per I... 
The “Com Set,” 15 


according to value. 
SPLENDID VARIETIES, inc’ cae "Grace Dar- 
ling = our two elegant Premium Roses, strong 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, deliv- 

jae ee at your own P. O. for only . 

Our New Guide, BTN hee ele gantly iy Macrae, FREE. 


Address THE Y 
Vest. “Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Rose Growers, 











Ever Blooming 


Six Distinct Sorts 
for only 60 cents 


EGGS " HATCHING. 


Prize Winning 


Strains of Pure Bred 
Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, 
Buff Cochins, 
Pekin Ducks. 


The Complete Poultry Book 
Tegetmeier's, Improved an 
Modernized by C. E orn, 

cditor Farm and Fireside’ 
GIVEN AWAY with each 
= setting of Eggs. This book 
is the most complete ever, published, and suits 
at once the plain poulterer, Who must make the busi- 
ness pay, and the chicken fancier, whose taste is for 
the gay plumage and strange, bright birds. This 
edition has the same illustrations as Tegetmeier’s, 
without colors. I offer it for sale for 35e. a copy. 
Send for illustrated circular and price _list_ of eggs. 
Address, J. E. HARRIS, Springfield, Ohio. 















CLUBS 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. /HITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with 810 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of os and_56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. STEM -WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
and) a rice List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 

O State St., Boston, Mass. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing poling 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath wit 
CUTICURA SOAP — a single application of CUTICURA 
the great Skin ¢ 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 
Eezema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
s, Seall Head, Dandruff, and every s recies of itching, 
Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Sealp with 
Loss of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 


remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


¢2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible. 









EozeMa On 











Climbing Roses. 
ingle Geraniums. 
5 aaney leaf 


‘or 6 Double aon 
e: 
th 


raniums, or 6 
Hi 


I willsend any 3 of the pt collections, 
or Le $2. 0 I will send § ot these collections, my se- 
lection of sorts, but all strong By's for immediate 
Dlooming, labeled, delivered safely by mail. Choice 
new Roses and other plants given away with each 
Hilustreted Catalogue 


si 2 “ro 
“CHA ARLES A. REESER 
Innisfallen 


Greenhouses, SPRING 





0. 














Absolute! 
not varnis 
dealer. 
‘ake anything else, 


the best. 
ed. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to 


Makes ladies’ shoes look new, 
Is economical. Ask any reliable 


utton & OrTtiey, Mirs., N Y 


ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE 


The loudest Neng most piercingly shrill whistle of its 
size made. n be heard up to one mile. The ex- 
act size of a BO e calibre U.S. Government Rifle Car- 
tridge. Made of burnished brass with nickel bullet. 
Invaluable as a signal tor teamsters, 
farmers, sportsmen, and all who 
wish to attract attention ata 
Call 

















your men to 


So attrac- 
tive a lit- 
tle novelty that 
every one who sees 
it wants it. You should 
-. eit. To introduce our full, 
expensive, ‘and interesting catalogue of 
guns, knives, novelties, and useful articles, we will 
send "ints whistle and catalogue by mail, apostenia, for 
only 25 cents in stamps. Address RENN ALL- 





SON MFG, CO., 725 Filbert St,Philadelphin, Pa. 





WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English -enguage, 
compil on tie he Quarto and School 
Dictionaries o 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Fersign Words a and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for 8S pelling, and 


Numerous Tables 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 soll 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who will 

buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


ei! Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YouTH’s COMPANION. 











my TO GET ONE. 





















THE PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Universally endorsed by Den- 
tists. With the Curved Handle, 
tie Head, Contour of Bris- 






ues, and Tuft at the 
the teeth 
est mouth, ¢ 
cleansed. 





can be pertectly 
Patented. 





ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 


THE ONLY BRUSH 
MADE FOR 
Cleaning Artificial Teeth. 
With the Long Tuft of_ Stiff 
Tnbdleached Bristles, and the 
Clearing Space, any cavity can 
be perfectly cleansed. — 
necessity for all wearin 
Artificial Teeth. Patented. 












mOEMAL 




















Children’s Teeth omereedl by the CHTILD’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
For Sale by Dentists, om, Bouse, ont Stationare, ae sent post-paid for 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING co., “FLORENCE, MASS. 


Size, 25 














